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We commend the picty expreffed in the verfification of the Lord’s prayer, but we 
think it more fuitable for the devotional hours of the Author than for our Magazine. 


The Cenfor is too perfonal for admiffion. Satire that has vice, not character, for 
its object, will always be acceptable. 

Linus will be pleated to accept our acknowledgments for his ufeful and entertain- 
ig communications. 

The Effzyi?, No. XI, is received. It thall have a place next month. 

‘The hints of Correfpondents fhall be complied with, as far as in our power. 

The Apology of the Duelli?, for private reafons, cannot be publifhed. 

Will the daughters of the Mufes, who have favoured us with their compofitions, 
condefcend again to tune their lyres, that the Cabinct of Apollo may be filled with 
original pieces of fentiment and clegance ? 
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The INSTANTANEOUS IMPRESSION. 


[Mlnftrated with a handfome Encravine.} 


LORETTA pofleffed more 
beauty than fortune; and 
though fhe was efteemed the moft 
amiable Shepherdefs in the Province. 
ot Lifle, fhe yet pofleiled more fenfe 
than beauty. A certain undefina- 
ble fweetnefs fat in every feature of 
her face, and charmed in every ac; 
tion of her mind. Like Suaxe- 
sPEARE’s Perpita—if fhefung, fuch 
was the melody of her voice, we 
would have her fing for ever :—If 
ihe danced in the rural ring on the 
green, or on the upland, the Swains, 
with enamoured fondnefs, hung oa 
every movement, and entreated he 
to dance forever. In thort, every 
incident of life ferved but as a mir- 
ror to exhibit her. endowments. 
The fimplicity of her manners—the 
— innocence of her mind—-he 
varmth of her endeariag and kis nd 
temper, were attractions that drew 
every Shepherd around her cottage, 
and made the little embofomed 
mantion like an aviary of birds—a 
fcene of vocal harmony and mutic 
We might witi n ) voluptur eS ples 
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ties of the fcene with poetic colour- 
ing, and giving evenfrefh luxuriance 
to “the tints of Nature. But 
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To paint the lily, 

“ To throw a perfume on the violet, 

“ ‘To fmooth the ice, to add another hue 

“ Unto the rainbow, or try, with taper 
light, 

“* The beauteousface of heaven togarnifh, 

© Is wafteful and ridiculous excefs.”’ 


Her Cottage was beautified by Na- 
ture, and was tenanted by Heaven 

Man, therefore, need not flatter him- 
felf poffefled of abilities to enrich it 
by -defcription. In vain did the 
Swains-affail her with all the elo- 
quence of erratic love : Frorertra 
was too poor fora wife. In the 
prefent day of fathionable extrava- 
gance, it is a melancholy truth, 
that no motives fo generally actu- 
ates the mind asintereft. Our Iuxu- 
ries and refinements beget mnume- 
rable wants, unknown in earlier 
times ; which force the humn mind 
to deviate even from its, moit anu. 
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ty of our plains is contaminatedwith 
a portion of the rage that has gain- 
ed fuch entire poifethion of the fath- 
ionable world. The Shepherd no 
more invokes the infpiration of the 
rural Pan ; the oaten reed lies neg- 
lef&ted ; and the purling ftreams 
flow unatlociated by the wonted mel- 
ody of the piping fwains. In the 
little retired village, indeed, which 
gave birth to the lovely Froretra, 
a remnant may be feen of Arcadian 
fimplicity ; but tinétured with the 
volatile falt of perfidious refinement, 
it exifts in fo vitiated a ftate, that it 
deferves not the name of Felicity. 
An inceffant round of pleafure, in- 
deed, may be foolithly conceived by 
the young, infatuated, and thought- 
leis, to be happinefs. Levity, bor- 
dering on licentioufnefs, marks the 
charaGers of the females ; and an 
unbounded thirft in the purfuit of 
intereft and pleafure, thofe of the 


amen. In fuch a fociety may it not 


be wondered, that the lovely Fro- 
RETTA remained uncontaminated, 
fince we know how eafily, and how 
imperceptibly the chains of paffion 
cling around the heart ? Gilt o’er 
by the fanctity of cultom, Vice lofes 
its deformity, and aflumes the molt 
fafcinating features. Never, there- 
tore, O never let us truit ourfelves 
one inftant, in the prefence of a 
crime. ‘The firft ftep towards ini- 
quity is difficult to accomplifh— 
the fecond may be painful—but 
the third is eafy : The ladder that 
reaches to the abyfs, becomes gra- 
dually more eafy, as we defcend, till 
at lait we find pleafure in what at 
firft gave us pain. Frorerta is 
an excellent exception to this gene- 


ral rule. She ftood the fhock of 


affoctaiion unhurt: She faw through 
the miileading glare of lawlefs plea- 
dures, and thuddered at the danger 
fhe was daily expofed to. To the 
mary afliduities of thevillage fwains 





fhe was impenetrable. They fung, 
they danced, and theypiped in vain, 
She faw that they affiled her virtue, 
not her heart. They did not feek for 
connubial delights in her fociety, but 
for momentary gratifications in her 
feduction. Awareof their ends, fhe 
had {trength and virtue enough to 
defeat them ; and the lived the pat- 
tern of imitation, as fhe was. the 
emblem innocence. 

Frorio, the fon of a farmer in 
the neighbourhood, returned from 
the Academy, where he had com- 
pleted his education ;—an educa- * 
tion not defigned to render him 
eminent in any public profeffion, 
but fuch as fitted him for focial in- 
tercourfe, and domeitic retirement. 
His father, poffefled of happy afflu- 
ence, efteemed it more eligible to 
ftation his heir in the bofom of his 
paltoral fields, than in the round 
of diffipation attendant on a town- 
life, or in the bufy, buftling, enviable 
roadtofame. Frorio was happily 
calculated for the path in which he 
was towalk. He was poffetled of 
a moft captivating fenfibility ; ten- 
der in his nature, and with a com- 
fortable mixture of that wit and 
humour which isthe feafoning to 
the dith of life. 

Strolling one day acrofs the up- 
lands of the beautiful and various 
country near his father’s, he acct- 
dentally faw Froretra.—Forert- 
taiaw him. ‘lhe glance was mu- 
tual, and the Impreition was Infan- 
taneous! They felt an undeicribable ; 
fomething take poileflion of their 
hearts: It was pleafure, ming!ed 
with pain. This mutual feambiliy 
urged them to pais on ; but an 
irrefitible impulle fixed them to 
the fpot. Their eycs alternately 
met, and fell towards the ground : 
They were confounded, as their 
glances, in the interchange, were 





difcovered, and from the pure in- 
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genuoufnefs of their fouls, a ver- 
million fpread itfelf upon their 
cheeks. 

FLor:o, however, recovering him- 
felf from the enchantment which 
had chained him to the ground, 
advanced with the moft enamoured, 


and yet throbbing heart, to Fio=; 


RETTA. 


May I not (fays he, with the 


mo winning fweetnefs of accent) 


—may I not help you to tend your 
flock, my Shepherdefs? I will be a 
faithful guide, and will conduét 
them acrofs the hill for you, with 
care.—Do, pray, let me eafe you of 
the tafk.” 

“ Gentle Stranger (replies the 
lovely Froretra), it is fo delight- 
ful a tafk, that I cannot agree to 
part with it.” 

“Then pray(fays he), my fair 
one, let me enjoy but a part of the 
delight. I know not how it is, but 
I take an intereft in the welfare of 
your flock. I think they are the 
fneft Lambs I ever faw. But blefs 
me (continueshe, with a figh), what 
have I to do with them ?—They are 
the property ofa fhepherdefs, whofe 
heart, no doubt, issin the poffeffion 
of fome favoured Swain, and I tar- 
ry and gaze upon them, to my un- 
doing.’”—-A momentary fufpenfe 
feized them both, on this inftant.— 
She knew not what to fay ; and he 
wilhed to have the doubt removed, 
for which the hint was thrown out. 
His fufceptibility was touched—He 
read the defired anfwer in her 
bluthing cheek and downcaft eye. 
He faw the inward workings of her 
heart, and with a tumultuous tide 
ot tranfport hefnatched the fair one’s 
hand, and imprinted on it the warm- 
e:t etfution of his foul. Recollect- 
ing himfelf, and ftarting at the 
thought of his having been, perhaps, 
to venement in his addrefs, he, with 
the awe that is.iafpired by the emo- 
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tions of honourable love, retreated a 
few paces, and prayed the fair one 
to forgive him the effects of a tranf- 
port which he could not fmother, 
and. which he hoped did not arife 
front milconception or difrefpeé. 

‘he language of the heart, as it is 
gathered from the eyes, is the fim- 


. pleit thing on earth, and did more 


for this enamoured pair, in two min- 
utes of fufpenfe which fucceeded to 
this apology, than all the ecclair- 
ciffement that words could have 
brought about. Were we permit- 
ted, in imitation of the mott captiva- 
ting Phyfiognomitt that ever penned 
a Hiftory for the entertainment of 
Mankind, to tranflate the dumb lan- 

ge into Englith, it would near- 
y run as follows : 

“ Believe me, kind fwain (faid 
Fioretta), I am as pleafed with 
your tranfports as yeurielf. I feel 
an inexpreflible pleafure in your 
fociety ; and would the delicacy of 
my fex permit, I would return your 
carefs with equal ardour, and fhew 
you how much your firft appearance 
hath prepoflefled me in your fa- 
vour.” 

“O Heavens ! (exclaimed the 
enraptured Frorio) And is it pof- 
fible that I have made an impreffion 
on your heart ?—Is it poffible, that 
I may be happy enough to be united 
to you for ever—to dwell in your 
fociety—to hang upon your fweet- 
nefs, and, like the bee from the per- 
fumed floweret, diftil the balmy 
effence from that lip, without rav- 
aging its beauty, or injuring its 
fweets ?—Is it poffible that I may 
be your’s ?” 

* It is, my Shepherd, it is ! 
There is an attachment in my bo- 
fom, which, as it is fixed there, no 
doubt, by the hand of Providence, 
for the wifeft ends, I do not coun- 
teract, which tells me I mult be 
your’s or no one’s,” 
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When the happy interval was 
paft, which had been filled up with 
fuch fignificant intercourfe of the 
eyes as hath formed the ground- 
work for the above interpretation, 
they parted, without reducing it to 
more explicit language—but not 
before he had entreated to know her 
name, 

* Frorerta—a Maid whofe on- 
ly fortune is her innocence, andher 
occupation a Shepherdefs.” 

« And Iam F toro, pofleffed of 
a comfortable inheritance ; not e- 
nough, indeed, to anfwer the calls of 
Luxury, but more than fufficient for 
two fuch people as you and I are.” 

They parted—the to conduét her 
fheep to the pafture, on the brow of 
the hill; and heto feek his father. 
He foon found him, and throwing 
himfelf at his feet, with an earneft- 
nefs anda warmth which befpoke at 
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once the ardour of his affection, and 
the fincerity of his heart, he be- 
fought him to confent to his union 
with Frorerta. ‘The father knew 
her—admired her ;—for every one 
that knew, admired her; and raifing 
his fon, with parental tendernefs 
told him-—the choice was worthy of 
his heart—-He confidered Fioret- 
TA as the richeft female of the Land, 
fince fhe pofleffed treafures more 
eftimable than lucre, in an undefil- 
ed anda pure heart. She would 
make a wife capable of rendering 
his journey through this life a chain 
of felicity, in which there would be 
found no intermitting link ofanxiety 
or forrow. 

FLorio, in a few days, was join- 
ed to Froretra ; and at this 
very moment they are the happieit 
couple in the Province of Lifle. 

| Wcfimin. Maz. 


—— OOD HEY OH OK Cree 
ANECDOTE of Dean SWIFT. 


R. Swift had an odd blunt 

way that was miitaken by 
ftrangers ‘for ill nature ; it was fo 
odd that there is no defcribing it* 
but by facts. One evening Gay 
and Pope went to fee him. On 
their coming in, “ Hey day, gen- 
tlemen,” faid the Dean, “ what can 
be the meaning of this vifit? How 
came you to ‘leave all the great 
Lords you are fo fond of, to come 
hither to fee a poor Scurvy Dean ?”? 
Becaufe we would rather fee you 
than any of them. “ Ay,any one 
that did not know you fo well as I 
do, might poffibly believe you ; but 
fince you are come I mutt get fome 
fupper for you, I fuppofe.”? No, 
Door, we have fupped already. 


“< Supped already! that is impofii- 
ble, why it is not eight o’clock.”— 
Indeed we have. “ That’s very 
ftrange ; but, if you had not fup- 
ped, I mug have got fomething for 
you 3 let me fee, a couple of 6 
filers would have done very well— 

two fhillings ; tarts, a fhilling : but 
you will drirk a glafs of wine with 
me, though you iupped fo much 
before your time only to fpare my 
pocket.”” No, we had rather talk 
with you, than drink with you.— 
* But if you had fupped with me, 
as in all reafon you ought to have 
done, you muift then have drank 
with me ; a bottle of wine two fhil- 
lings—two and two are four, and 
one is five; juit two and fix pence 

2 piece ; 


* The late Archbithop of : Armagh, happening to object one day in Swift’s company 


to a exprefiion ot Pope 
“<r 


roug ghincigy i could never 


»as not being the pure et E nglith suber anfwered v 
get the blockhead to ftu ly his g 
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a piece ; there Pope, there’s half a 
crown for you, and there’s another 
for you, Sir; for L won’t fave any 
thing by you, I am determined.” 
This was all faid and done with 





his ufual ferioufnefs on fuch oc- 
cafions : and in {pite of every thing 
they could fay to the contrary, he 
actually obliged them to take the 
moncy. 





ISSO 
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N whatever light we confider 
man, whether as a felfifh, a fo- 
cial, or religious being, we ftill be- 
hold in him the traces of infinite 
wifdom. All the literary fciences, 
all the attainments in virtue and 
morality, are fo many rivulets which 
terminate in the vaft ocean of bound- 
Icfs perfection. 

Next to the important confidera- 
tion of religion, we may place the 
great principle of humanity. All 
civilized clafles of men, nay, even 
the rude barbarians, entertain fome 
conceptions of this important vir- 
tue. Such high ideas did the an- 
cients have of humanity, that their 
elyfium itéelf was not confidered as 
a {tate of perfec happinefs without 
it, Children, according to their 
philofophy, met in thofe blifsful a- 
bodes the fpirits of their futhers, and 
enjoyed a focial communion. ‘The 
Roman bards carried this principle 
to excefs. Virgil in particular, 
while he records the pleafures of the 
virtuous in elyfium, with language 
next to infpiration, reprefents them 
folicitous for the fate of their friends 
in this upper world. But while we 
admire the fplendor of the pagan 
virtues, unaflifted by revelation, well 
may the Chriftian exult in the fu- 
perior excellency of his own re! 
10n. 

The facred pages inculcate, in 


1s- 


the moft emphatical terms, the doc- 
trmes of humanity. ‘They com- 
mand mutual affeétion, not on the 
comparatively narrow and felfith 


principle of patriotifm, but becaufe 
we are all children of the fame Pa- 
rent—the Father of the univerfe.— 
Does not this prove the divine orig- 
inal of Chriltianity, and fufficiently 
refute the cant of fophifts, and the 
invidious fmeer of infidelity ? But 
the great principle of humanity, 
like all other paflions, will decay, if 
it is not cherifhed with proper care 
and attention. It is a tender plant, 
that grows only in feeling minds. 

By frequently vifiting the houfe 
of ficknefs, and abodes of defpair ; 
by ameliorating the miferies, and 
relieving the diftrefles of our fellow 
men, we enkindle in our bofoms the 
generous flame of humanity: And 
if it is not prefumption to ufe the 
expreflion, we perform, though in g 
humbler fphere, the province of the 
Deity. If mankind would uniform- 
ly act on this motive, the world, in- 
ftead of exhibiting a horrid fpectacle 
of jars and diflenfions, would be 
fuddenly converted into a glorious 
millenium. And we may rational- 
ly conjecture, that if this grand pe- 
riod will ever be brought forth by 
the operation of natural caufes, it 
mult proceed on fome fimilar prin- 
ciple. ‘Then would the barren del- 
ert of the 10ul bloflom with the rofes 
of contentment—happinefs reaifume 
her empire in the human breait— 
and the whole face of nature be con- 
verted from barrennefs and folitude, 
into beauty and fertility. 

Having proceeded thus far, | 
fhall endeavour to point out fome of 

the 
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-the moft obvious caufes which in- 


terrupt the growth of humanity.— 
Operas and mafquerades tend eis 
dently to deaden the finer feelings 
of nature. Thefe were the caufes 
which, by confounding all natural 
diftinétions, by teaching the man to 
ape the manners of a woman, and 
by the introduction of a thoufand 
vicious fafhions, poured a torrent of 
licentioufnefs on modern Europe. 
it was thefe caufes which roufed to 
oppofition the keen irony of Swift, 
and the refined humour of Addifon. 
May we not with propriety afcribe 
to the fame fources the vifible de- 
cline of genius in that country, 
which once was juftly denominated 
the Athens of the world ? I men- 
tion thefe caufes in particular, as 
unfavourable to humanity, to fug- 
geft to my countrymen the proprie- 
ty of effectually guarding againft 
them, if they fhould ever appear on 
this fide of the Atlantic. I will 
now mention one principle, which 
accelerates the progrefs of humani- 
ty—and that is, a focial and fre- 


quent intercourfe with fociety.— 


How can we exercife thofe feelings, 
which nature has implanted in us, 
for the benefit of mankind, if we 
fhun the company of man? As I 
faid before, thofe paffions will die 
for want of exercife. Some few 
cold hearted bigots may pretend 
that the life of man ought to be a 
life of laborious virtue, independent 
of thefe pleafures, and they are 
merely pretences. The path of our 
duty is itrewed with flowers. Why 
has the Deity enriched the fields 
with a beautiful green, and tinctur- 
ed the fkies with a lively blue, if it 
is not that the eye may be refrefhed 
when it flides along the vaft land- 
feape of heaven snd earth ? Half of 
the beauties of nature are vifionary 
beauties. The rettlefs eye of imag- 
ination catches the brilliant features 
as they tranfpire, and by its creative 
faculty, multiplies them to infinity. 
Here then the mind of the Deity 
fhines through his creation. Let 
us be perfuaded, that arguments, 
drawn from the nature of things, 
cannot be refuted, and indulge free- 
ly the fenfations of humanity. 
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| Negi Se Sigh 
IiE Emperor Charles V. was 


the great patron of Titiano, 
a celebrated painter. Among the 
other honours which he lavithed 
upon him, he invefted him with the 
Order of Santiago at Brulfels, and, 
in 1553, conitituted him a Count 
Palatine of the empire at Barcelo- 
na. ‘Thefe favours alarmed the 
jealouly of the Nobles both of Ger- 
many and Spain; but their envy 
drew no other anfwer from Charles, 
than that he had many Nobles in 
his empire and but one Titiano.-— 
The artift, who was atfome dif- 
tance, employed upon a picture, 
overhcard the retort with conicious 


DOT E. 


fatisfaction ; and, as he made his 
reverence to the Emperor, dropt a 
pencil on the floor ;_ the courteous 
Monarch took it up, and delivering 
it to him, confounded by this fecond 
mark of his condefceniion, added, 
that, to wait on Titiano, was a fer- 
vice for an Emperor. Charles did 
not only grace this eminent artilt 
with the {plendid ornaments and 
titles above-mentioned, he gave him 
more folid marks of his favour, ap- 
pointing him rents in Naples of two 
hundred ducats annually each, be- 
fides a munificent compenfation for 
every picture he executed. 


The 
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“ When the obligations of morality are taught, let the fanctions of Chriftianity 
sever be forgotten ; by which it will be fhewn that they give ftrength and luftre to 
each other: Religion will appear to be the voice of Reafon, and Morality to be the 


will of God.” 


T is furprizing into what extrav- 
agances human nature will run 
when it has got loofe from all re- 
ftraints, and prides itfelf in being 
uncontroled in any of its vaga- 
ries! Even the intelligent mind, 
when it feels felf fufficient, and e- 
qual to the talk of exploring its 
own way, and dire¢ting its own 
movements, regardlefs of all pre- 
feription, and of all regulation, 
human or divine, except from the 
divinity that flirs within—often flies 
off eccentric, is loft in clouds, or 
finks grovelling in the mire, and 
acts very irrationally while it glo- 
ries in following reafon. Look at 
France ! Look at her philofophers ! 
Look at her zealous reformers ! 
Look at their humble imitators, 
both in Europe and America! 
Happy, indeed, are the follow- 
ers of reafon ! But reafon is cool, 
and requires fedatenefs in order to 
attend to her diétates, and an im- 
partial and difpaflionate temper in 
order to feel their force, and fubmit 
to their authority. Inthe din of 
contention, the directions of reafon 
are not heard, or not regarded. In 
the glow of triumph, other princi- 
ples than reafon prefide and direct. 
in the rage of reformation, zeal 
takes the lead, and reafon is left far 
behind. In the infurre&ion of the 
paflions, reafon is dethroned, and, 
like other eminent charatters, bur- 
ried by the rabble to the guillotine. 
When Enthufiafm, like a raving 
goddefs, infpires men’s minds ; and 
when fuch indamed minds vie with 
each other in a certain novelty and 
extravagance in thinking, in a@ing, 


Pol. VI. B 


JOHNSON, 


and in expreflion, w* are not to ex- 
pect a rational and regular line of 
condud ; we are not to expect an 
adequate well digefted form of 
government ; much lefs are we to 
look for a regular fyftem of religs 
ion. When iuch are the leading 
features of a nation, what rational 
man would call fuch a period the 
reign of reafon ? 

France exhibits an awful fpeci- 
men and proof, that when men of 
warm paflions are receding from 
one extreme, they cannot {top at a 
ny middle, or moderate point, but 
will run to the other extreme ; that 
when the thackles of flavery are 
fuddenly thrown off, unexperienced 
minds, in their hafte to get away 
from the awe and reftraint of def- 
potiim, are apt to run into all the 
extravagances of licentioufnefs and 
anarchy ; and that, in their zeal to 
rid themfelves of prieftcraft and re- 
ligious impofition, to which they 
have ignominioufly been fubjecteds 
they are in danger of difcarding 
religion itfelf, and all its necefflary 
inf{titutions and minitters. 

When the tempeft is over ; when 
the elements are compofed; and 
the atmofphere is ferene, then the 
fun of reafon will fhine out ; men 
will fee what confufion has beea 
made, and begin to fet things to 
rights; regular fyftems of govern- 
ment will be framed ; equitable 
forms of judiciary proceeding will 
be eftablifhed ; religion, without 
which men cannot iubfilt in regus 
lar fociety, will be recalled from ex- 
ile; reafon will be coolly confulted 
in devifing the be mades of wor- 
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ihip; the difcarded Bible will be 
hunted up and carefully examined ; 
impartial reafon will feel and ac- 
knowledge the force and divinity of 
its docirines and precepts ; and re- 
ligion, revealed religion, the Chritt- 
tan religion, will appear to be the 
moft reafonable thing in the world. 

Religion refults from the nature 
and ftate of man as the creature of 
God, as a rational creature, and as 
connected with others. It com- 
prehends, therefore, all thofe acts 
of piety towards God, all thofe 
righteous and benevolent trantae- 
tions with men, and all that regu- 
lar and becoming conduc in the 
various fcenes and relations of life, 
which unbiafled reafon, enlightened 
by revelation, approves. All re- 
jigion has reference to a Deity, and 
comprehends inward exercifes of 
veneration and affiance, and out- 
ward acts of religious worfhip, as 
well as the practice of the focial vir- 
tues from a principle of obedience. 
Religion in fyftem comprehends all 
moral obligations ; religion in prac- 
tice is the faithful difcharge of thefe 
obligations. That religion, there- 
fore, which leaves out any of the 
rational atts of piety which are 
more immediately due to the Su- 
preme Being, is quite as detective 


as if it left out any of the effentia? 
focial virtues. To walk humbly with 
God, is as neceflary a part of relig- 
ion, and as agreeable to reafon, as 
to do jufily, and to love mercy. As 
man is a dependent and connected 
being, the religion of man confilts 
in paying a proper regard to all 
beings, in proportion to this de- 
pendence and connexion. If there 
is a being epon whom we are ab. 
folutely dependent for our exiftence, 
fupport, and happinefs, that being 
claims our molt grateful and de- 
vout acknowledgments. If this 
being has commitlioned an auguft 
perionage to bring us the overtures 
of peace, to prepare us for happi- 
nefs, and to remove all obftructions 
to happinefs which we could not 
remove ourfelves, moft certainly, 
there are peculiar duties, affections, 
and acknowledgments, which are 
due from us to this perfonage. So 
that the fyftem of religion, the pe- 
culiar obfervances, prefcribed by 
Chriftianity, muft, to impartial rea- 
fon, appear as rational, and as ef- 
fential, as any of the duties which 
we owe to civil rulers, to our earth- 
ly parents, and to our moft gener- 
ous benefactors. The reign of the 
pureft reafon, will be the reign of 
the pureit religion. 





The GAMBLER: 


N the days of yore, a certain young 
gentleman had become a notorious in- 
amorato of the billiard and cardtable. All 
his hopes and enjoyment were concentra- 
ted in a kind of amufement, in which, as 
an adept, he had no compeer. In the wife 
and fortunate adjuftment of things, the 
compagnon de chambre of this gambler was a 
paragon of virtue. His celebrity for re- 
gularity of deportment and abhorrence of 


An ANECDOTE. 


every {pecics of vice had pervaded the 
country. He frequently reminded the de- 
luded youth of the great impropriety and 
ruinous tendency of {uch a career. All re- 
monftrances, however, were totally inade- 
quate to his reformation. To effect this, 
the good compacnon de chambre was confci- 
ous that, unlefs fome method were foon 
adopted, his deftruction would inevitably 


follow. He therefore contrived one 


might, 
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night, when the gambler was gone to pay 
his devoirs to the billiard table, to get a 
monftrous great black hog into their 
chamber. ‘The morning began to dawn 
ashereturned. All was hufhed as the 
foot of night. He was beginning to open 
the door, when, to his unutterable afton- 
ifthment, he was faluted with a tremen- 
dous grunt. Before the door was half o- 
pen, his Pandemonian majefly, as, from his 


him to be, rufhed out—broke down the 
door with a horrid crath—took up the 
gambler with irrefiftible force—difgorged 
an impetuous torrent of the falutatory di- 
alect—and fprang forward with renovated 
vigour, till he and our hero made a glori- 
ous pitch front the top to the bottom of 
the fairs. 

It was happy that this expedient prov. 
ed the convertion and effectual reforma- 


thape, colour, and language,our hero took tion of the young gentleman, Q. 


On DUELLIN G. 


[From Boswetu’s Life of Dr. Jounson.] 





N I dined with Dr. John- 

fon at General Oglethorpe’s, 
where we found Dr. Goldimith.— 
The queftion was ftarted whether 
duelling was confiftent with moral 
duty. The brave old General, fir- 
ed at this, faid with a lofty air, 
«* Undoubtedly a man has a right 
to defend his honour.”” Dr. John- 
fon entered on the fubje@. “ As 
men become in a high degree re- 
fined, various caufes of offence a- 
rife ; which are confidered to be of 
fuch importance, that life mult be 
ftaked to atone for them, though in 
reality they are not fo. A body 
that has received a very fine poliih 
may be eafily hurt. Before men 
arrive at this artificial refinement, 
if one tells his neighbour he lies, his 
neighbour telis him he lies ; if one 
gives his neighbour a blow, his 
neighbour gives him a blow; but 
in a itate of highly polifhed fociety, 
an affront is held to be a ferious in- 
jury. It mnuft, therefore, be re- 
tented, er rather a duel mult be 
fought upon it ; as men have agreed 
to banifh from their fociety one who 


puts up with an affront without 


fichting a duel. Now, Sir, it is 
gever unlawiul to fight in felf de. 


fence. He, then, who fights a du- 
el, does not fight from paflion a- 
gaintt his antagonift, but out of felf 
defence ; to avert the itigma of the 
world, and to prevent himfelf from 
being driven out of fociety. I could 
wilh there was not that fuperfluity 
of refinement ; but while fuch no- 
tions prevail, no doubt a man may 
lawfully fight a duel.” 

Let it be remembered that this 
jultification is applicable only to the 
perfon who receives an affront. Alf 
mankind mutt condemn the aggret- 
for. 

The General told us, that when 
he was a very young man, ferving 
under Prince Eugene of Savoy, he 
was fetting in a company at table 
with a Prince of Wertemberg. ‘The 
Prince took up a glafs of wine, and, 


by a fillip, made fome of it fly in 


Oglethorpe’s face. Here was a 
nice dilemma. To have challeng- 
ed him inftantly, might have fixed 
a quarrelfome charaéter upon the 
young foldier : to have taken no 
notice of it might have been coniid- 
ered as cowardice. Oglethorpe, 
therefore, keeping his eye upon the 
Prince, and {miling all the time, as 


if he took what his highnefs had. 


done 
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done in jeft, faid, ** Mon Prince,” 
in Englifh, “ That’s a good joke ; 
but we do it much better in Eng- 
land ;” and threw a whole glafs of 
wine in the Prince’s face. An dld 
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General who fat by, faid, “ J/ « biex 

fait, mon Prince, vous Pavez com- 
mencé ;” and thus all ended in good 
humour, 


an 0 SO EO oo oo. 


HISTORICAL 


GENTLEMAN fent a buck to the 

~ * celebrated Judge Hale iy his circuit, 
who was to have a caufe tried before him 
that affize ; the caufe being called, and the 
Judge taking notice of the name, afked if 
it was the fame perfon, who had prefented 
him with a buck ? And finding it to be the 
fame, the Judge told him, “ He could not 
fuffer the trial to go on till he had paid 
him for his buck.” To which the gentle- 
man anfwered, “ that he never fold his 
venifon, andthat he had done no more to 
him, than he had always done to every 
Judge that came the circuit; which was 
confirmed by feveral gentlemen on the 
bench. But all this would not prevail up- 
on the Judge; nor would he fuffer the tri- 
al to proceed till he had paid for the veni- 
fon; upon which the gentleman withdrew 
the record, faying, “‘ He would not try his 
caufe before a Judge, who fufpected him 
to be guilty of bribery by a cuftomary ci- 
vility.” | Dr, Burnet. 


ENIGARDUS, principal Secretary of 
ftate to Charlemagne, made his addrefles 
to one of the Emperor’s daughters, and fhe 
eonfidering him as a perfon who had rifen 
by merit, received his addreffes, and gave 
him opportunity ia winter nights co viltt 
her in her own apastment, where their 
mutual affection was permanently eflab- 
lithed. Staying one night very late, at 
his departure they faw a great fhow had 
fallen, which put them both intogreat per- 
plexity for fear his foot fhould be known, 


ANECDOTES. 


and his life be endangered, for privately 
vifiting the King’s daughter without his 
licence ; to prevent this, fhe took the gen- 
tleman upon her back, and carried him 
the length of the court to his own lodg- 
ings without fuffering him to put his foes 
tothe ground; fo that if any inquiry had 
been madg next morning no footing would 
have appeared but her own : It fo happen- 
ed, that Charlemagne, who was induftri- 
ous in public affairs, was up in his ftudy, 
and feeing this witty contrivance, was in 
debate with himfelf whether he fhould 
beangry or pleafed. Next day ina great 
appearance of the nobility, his daugh- 
ter and Enigardus being prefent, he de- 
manded, “ what punifhment that fervant 
wasliable to,who employ’d a king’s daugh- 
ter in the oflice of a mule, and made him- 
felf be carricd en her back through the 
fnow in the night, and in very fharp and 
piercing weather ; all the Lords foon gave 
their opinions, that fo infolent a wretch 
ought to fuffer a fevere death. ‘The prin- 
ceefs and the fecretary were under a 
dreadful furprife, looked chaftly upon one 
another, and expected nothing elfe than te 
be flead alive. ‘The Emperor perceiving 
them undera terrible confternation, {miled 
on his fecretary, faving, “ Enigardus, had& 
thou loved my daughter, thou thould have 
addreffed thyfelf to her father for his con- 
fent, in the omiffion of which thou haft de- 
ferved death; but to relieve you both from 
your flights and fears, inftead of taking 


away onc, I will give thee two lives ; here, 


ere 
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teke thy beautiful and kind portrefs to 
wife, fear Godandloveone another.” How 
#hcfe lovers were on a fudden traniported 
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into ecftacies of joy and happinels. 1 
leave the reader to imagine. 


Cou/in. Hel. Court. 
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The 


HAT abundant thanks are 

due to the Redeemer for 
themanife{tations of his tenderlove ! 
Hew doth the affurance that his 
regards are univerfal, and his be- 
niguity to the creature he hath 
made, exhaultlefs and unbounded, 
fmooth the bed of pain, and re- 
move the thorn from the pillow of 
the dying! How dreadful, to be- 
hold a fellow creature ftanding up- 
on the borders of our world, and 
ihrinking from that leap, which, 
however, mult inevitably, and prob- 
ably with the coming moment, be 
taken! Impotent is every effort ; 
no hand can refeue, and unavailing 
pity can only pour its fruitlefs lam- 
entations. She is gone; but oh 
with what reluctance fhe relinquifh- 
ed life! I beheld the laf breath 
quiver upon her lips, and I faw the 
agonies of her parting foul. I en- 
tered her chamber; I approached 
her bed; I found that the king of 
terrers was indeed making fwift ad- 
vances ; the cold dews of death 
diffufed itfelf over the whole expir- 
ing frame, and not a veftige of 
hope remained! She lifted up her 
languid eyes, examining, alternate- 
ly, with heart affecting earneftnefs, 
the faces which furrounded her. 
At length, with a voice of incon- 
ceivabie terror, fhe exclaimed, Am 
{ dying? am I dying ? Oh fpeak, 
and eafe my buriting heart! She 
was made tq underftand that it was 
conceived fhe was. Oh then, the 
rejoined, I cannot die, 1 have no 
God, ao Chrift, ao Saviour! Her 





REPOSITORY. No. XXIII. 


accents ftill found terrific in my 
ear. I was inexpreflibly fhocked. 
For fome moments the remained 
filent, until once more lifting up 
her dying eyes, fhe addrefled her- 
elf to me: What fhall I do? lL 
have no Saviour, to whom in this 
tremendous moment, to make ap- 
plication ! I took this reference 
for a permitlion to fpeak ; it was 
with difficulty that I had refrained. 
Why, my friend, give place to 
fuch thocking apprehenfions ? Why 
conceive that you have no Saviour? 
Tell me, is the arm of the Lord 
fhortened ? Is his ear heavy that he 
cannot hear? And doth not falva- 
tion ftill belong tohim? O yes, I 
know that all power indeed belong- 
eth unto God ; but L have no proof 
of my intereft in a Redeemer, no 
manifeftation that I am the pur- 
chafe of Emmanuel’s fufferings! 
What proof, I returned, do you 
require? Are you not a finner? 
Were you not loft? And is not Je- 
fus Chrift the Saviour, the benign, 
the compaflionate Redeemer of {in- 
ners? Did he not come to /eek that 
which was loft? And fhall he feek 
in vain ? Shall he not find ? Is your 
fpirit the breath of God ? And will 
God doom to eternal mifery his 
own breath, efpecially when it has 
coft him fo many pangs to refcue 
it from deftruction ? I am fenfible, 
I added, that you will fufpett my 
teftimony ; you have fuppofed me 
entangled, wrapped about in clouds 
of error. But, my dear friend, in 
the word of eur Ged there can be 
no 
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no deception: The declarations of 
Jehovah are furely worthy of all 
acceptation ; and his records pro- 
claim the univerfality of his love, 
and his power; the reftitution of 
all things, and the wiping of every 
tear from off every face. 

The furrounding individuals re- 
mained filent ; ; they were willing to 
let the heretic, if in her power, 
foothe the agonized mind of her 
departing friend ; nay, their coun- 
tenances were defcriptive of appro- 


ing 5 but it was only the meteor of 
the moment, her fears returned, 

and defpair enwrapped her foul. 

—Yet few perfons were more wor- 
thy. In life the was ufeful, benev- 
olent, and amiable. How impor- 
tant is an acquaintance with the 
great and confolatory truths of our 
moft holy religion ! 

Penetrated with the goodnefs of 
my God, and wrapped in the robe 
of Emmanuel’s righteoulnefs, I 
proftrate at the feet of the Moft 


bation ; a gleam of hope feemedal- High. 
fo to light up the face of the dy- CONSTANTIA, 


ALEXIS: Or, The Corrzez in the Woons. 
(Continued from the 399th page.) 


PART SECOND... 


Acexis pafles a twelvemonth in the Cot- 
tage.—He is forced to leave it. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LESSON OF MUSIC, 


A URORA had difpelled night, 
and the fun began to gild the 
tops of the trees, a cloudlefs azure 
fky proclaimed a ferene day, and 
foon the balmy frefhnefs, inftilled 
by Zephyr in the brilliant pearls of 
the dew, was going to yield to the 
ardent fires of the meridian ; all na- 
ture was beauteous and tranquil ; 
but the heart of Alexis was not. 
Pale, trembling, bewildered, he 
waited the fatal doom of death ; al- 
ready had he recommended him- 
felf to the mercy of the Supreme 
Being : Prayer, in fome manner, 
reftored the calm of his fenfes ; he 
jut rofe from his knees, when a 
gentle voice calls him; “ Alexis, 
are you awake ??—* Yes,” exclaim- 
ed he, “ yes, Lam, and prepared 
for all events !’—* It is Candor,” 
replied the voice, ** he comes to o- 
pen your door andtoembrace you!” 


To embrace you !}—Alexis was 
quite aftonifhed: Was this a new 
fnare? Did his judgment deceive 
him? He made a thoufand con- 
jectures, when Candor opens the 
door, enters, and is {truck with the 
perplexity of his friend. He looks 
at him, lays hold of his hand, and, 
with fuch an air of penetration and 
truth, that Alexis cannot help lif- 
tening to him, and makes him bluth 
at his errors; he fays, * What 
have you, my fon—what means the 
trouble in which I fee you ?—Is it 
becaufe I have kept you laft night 
in a kind of captivity >—My friend, 
you would have wronged me, not 
to confide in your Candor }~—I 
cannot believe it:—I would be a- 
fhamed to think—compofe yourfelf, 
hear your father, and conquer that 
childith fear which cannot but grieve 
me. 

“ You were locked up laft night, 
and every future night I mutt “ab- 
ferve the fame precaution, which is 
more effential to me than you imag- 
ine.—It ought not to alarm you, 
becauife, the whole day I fhall give 

you 
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you a thoufand proofs of my fin- 
cere friendfhip ; but I infift upon 
your not endeavouring to penetrate 
into that fatal fecret. It is all [ 
cherith, it is all I poffefs, do not 
tear it from me! My Alexis, did 
you but know !—-Deferve my con- 
fidence, be always fubmiflive, ten- 
der, and regardful; and foon I 
will difclofe you my condition and 
misfortunes. Make yourfelf wor- 
thy of that confeflion !—I will not 
conceal it from you; nay, I expect 
of you a moft fignal fervice—but a 
fervice founded upon juftice and 

ratitude, which, if you love me, 
will never affect your delicacy. I 
am old, Alexis, I have been inhu- 
manly betrayed ; I was deprived 
of what I held moft dear on earth. 
You ihall be mine avenger.—You 
fhall deferve the charming recom- 
penfe, which I have deftined for 
you; the charming recompente 
which will be dear to your heart! 
—Urge me not to fay more—I 
conjure you, let me keep my fecret 
for a while—one day I will depofit 
it in your bofom—you will know 
me then; bat as yet, I am com- 
pelled to reftrain your curiofity ; I 
do not conflrue it into a crime, it 
is natural to your age. Every 
night permit me to lock you up, I 
beg it as a favour!—On thefe terms 
live with us, difpel all cares and 
anxiety, and be truly perfuaded 
that your innocence is in no kind 
of danger in this folitary abode ; 
we all cherifh religion, wifdom, and 
virtue !”” 

This difcourfe, and the venera- 
ble appearance of the old man, rid 
Alexis of all perplexity. The balm 
of confolation defcended into his 
heart, and ferenity enlivened again 
his countenance. His foul was 
frank and honeit ; he communica- 
ted his foolith panic to Candor, 
{miled and embraced him. Cla. 
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ta’s father was fome time confuf- 
ed when he heard that Alexis had 
feen his nocturnal ceremony ; but 
foon he recovered himfelf, laid hold 
of his arm, and both went below 
to Clara, who had juft rifen, and 
had as bad a night as her young 
friend, but from a caufe of a quite 
oppofite nature. Love, which be- 
gan to enter her heart, the happi- 
nefs which awaited her, and her 
own flattering notions, had kept 
her awake all night long; but it 
only ferved to add new energy to 
her charms ; her eyes betrayed an 
air of languor, for which her father 
chid her, and fhe blufhed with fo 
much grace, as made Alexis quite 
contrite for having doubted a fingle 
minute the fincerity of that lovely 
child. 

Soon after,Germain joined them, 
and they all three requefted their 
new gueft to give them a {peci- 
men of his abilities on the harpfi- 
chord. Alexis, with eager com- 
pliance, fung his romance, and the 
audience could not forbear fhed- 
ding tears. 

Clara performed after him, and 
though her fkill was not equal in 
point ef perfeion to that of Alex- 
is, he was enraptured with her per- 
formance, efpecially with a fong 
fhe added to it. She had compo- 
fed it during night, and the mufic 
was fo fweet and melodious, as 
to leave Candor much in doubt of 
its being of her own compoling. 


A SONG, 


PFOPLE fay that at my tender age, 
The {mart of love no tongue can tell, 
i know it well, 
And will as well 
Elude his fnarcs, and {corn his rage: 

A man by fate is hither drove, 

I cuefs he is a lovely lad, 

‘Yo him I’m kind—and what of that f° 
Sure, fure, ‘tis no fuch thing as love! 
His prefence always gladdens me, 

Eis {miles for crowns I would not fell, 
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T know it well, 
And forefce well, 
His heart will prove as true to the. 
In his eyes, with joy, I fee move 
The flame which within him doth burn, 
To me he is kind in his turn; 
Sure, fure, "tis no fuch thing as love! 


When Cupit’s dart does wound the 
breaf, 
The heart is fore, and never @ell ; 
I feel it well, 
And roundly tell, 
His malice ne’er fhall {teal my reft 

All feelings in me {fweetnefs prove, 

Inftead of gloom I feel defpair, 

I am blythe like May, and light like 

air— 
Then fure ’tis no fuch thing as love! 

Thus the day was fpent in pleaf- 
ing amufement. At night Alexis 
was locked up, but felt no uneafi- 
nefs, and enjoyed a found fleep. 

It had been determined that A- 
lexis fhould begin his leflons with 
Clara on the day following ; he 
ef courfe went to her apartment. 
Candor and Germain went to cul- 
tivate their garden, and did what 
was neceflary to be done ‘in the 
houfe, while our young matter was 
left alone with his pupil. The read- 
er will judge, from a {ketch I thall 
give of this leffon, all thofe which 
Candor’s daughter received after- 
wards. Let us enter the mufic 
room, and hear without interrupt- 
ing. 

Alexis. Clara, I find the fong 
you fung ‘yeilerday vety pretty ; 
have you compofed it for me? 

Clara. For whom elfe? Is there 
more than one Alexis in the world ? 

Mlexis. You are jult like me: I 
have fecn many women, yet never 
but one Clara. 

Clara. You joke: I have no 
charms, no drefs !— 

Alexis. Drefs is the refult of art, 
charms are the gift of nature; you 
potlefs thofe, and join to thema 
foul, a heart !— 

Clara. If Ihave a heart, I have 
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only perceived it two days fince¢ 
when I {aw you, it is quite natural. 


Alexis. What, did it never beat 
for your father? 
Clara. Yes, it did, but that isa 


quite different fenfation !—Now [I 
will afk him to explain me thofe 
two fentiments. 

Alexis, Will you afk your fa- 
ther? 

Clara. Yes,1 will. Why fhould 
I conceal from him what I feel? I 
want no other confidant than him! 
Now mind, Alexis, when we walk 
or repofe together in the grove, or 
fay a hundred times a day, we love 
one another, I tell him our conver- 
fation every night. 

Alexts. Ah heaven! take care! 

Clara. What makes you be fo 
much furprifed ? my father is very 
glad to fee me content ; if I am 
pleafed with you, why thould he be 
angry? 

Alexis. Did he never enter into 
any difcourfe with you about love? 

Clara. Yes, that he did, and 
very often too! He told mea hun- 
dred times that love is a fatal paf- 
fion, which confounds reafon and 
fenfe, and makes people jealous, un- 
ealy, raving !—Oh! you cannot 
imagine how he forbade me to give 
way te that cruel fentiment. 

Alexis, Well, Clara, do you 
think he will approve of ours ? 

Clara. Of ours !—you are mif- 
taken: Itis not love I feel for you. 
I feel nothing of what my father 
hath told me ! Oh! I ihould be 
very forry if ever I did. 

Alexis. What innocence ! O my 
Clara, preferve then that pure fen- 
timent, and always be upon your 
guard of not falling in love, or at 
leaft if you do, don’t difcover it te 
Candor ! 

Clara. Nay, Alexis, I fhall like 
you no more, if you hinder me from 
placing my confidence in fo refpect- 

able 




















weteeene—— 


FOR 


able a father !—He fhall always 
know not only the moft fecret 
thoughts of my heart, bat I will 
even communicate them to his old 
triend Germain. 

Alexis. Ob! oh ! to all the world, 
if you pleafe !—Clara, Clara, how 
unhappy fhould I be, it— 

Clara. Only fee! you take the a- 
larm at every thing !—Well, let us 
drop that fubject, and take leflon!— 

Alexis. You do not underftand 
me !—Did you but know people— 

Clara. People ! my father is not 
people !— 

Alexis. He certainly is fo kind, fo 
generous !—But pray do you know 
his misfortunes ? 

Clara. No, but Germain does. 

Alexis. Have you known your 
mother ? 

Clara. Yes; oh how fhe loved 
me !—how I loved her ! 

Alexis. Whatis become of her ? 

Clara, 1 can’t tell. I was brought 
up in a convent till I was eight 
years old; my mother came often 
to fee me! During the latter part 
of my ftay, I could hear no more 
of her, and my father made me 
come hither, where he fince told 
me a hundred times, that his fpoufe 
and fon (my brother whom I never 

faw) were both near us; that he 
faw them every day, and I thould 
fee and embrace them too when I 
thould bea few years older. They 
muit be very unfortunate too, be- 
caufe Candor and Germain never 
{peak of them without tears. 
Alexis. Did you never afk any 


. farther queftions ? 


Clara. It is my father’s fecret, 


and I refpected it too much, to 
force it from him—yet I know that 
he goes every night into the cave 
below arid takes Germain with him: 
There they remain about an hour, 
and then return to their apart- 
Ment. 
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They fix every year, a certain 
day, on which they perform a kind 
of eeremony, quite flrange to me, 
at the bottom of the great poplar, 
in the garden. I could never fol- 
low them, becaufe every night I am 
locked up, like you. 

Alexis. This very ceremony frigh- 
tened me much the other night. 
—I can guefs part of his misfor- 
tunes.—Alas! his fon, his fpoufe, 
fell victims to treachery. 

Clara. Do you believe they are 
dead? 

Alexis. Can you doubt it ? 

Clara. Why, I am to fee them 
one day—-what can that be ? 

Alexis. In me he hall find an 
avenger !—I will efpoute his caufe, 
he fhall know his Alexis. 

Clara. Ah, my fweet friend! he 
loves you! 

Alexis. He is a wonderful father. 

Clara. He told me already :— 
My daughter, if your heart is to 
feel, if you are to love, place your 
affeStions in Alexis, who, I believe, 
is worthy of you: But let him de- 
ferve you firft:. Be the recompenfe 
of the great fervice I exped him 
to dome. If he loves you, he will 
accomplith all my wifhes. 

Alexis, G heaven! did he fay 
this ? 

Ciara. They are his very words ¢ 
don’t you think it would be horri- 
ble to betray his confidence ? 

Alexis. Ah, what a man!—Letus 
love each other, my dear creaturcs 
let us love, and may a father, by his 
blefling, rivet bands as facred as 
thofe in which we might be joined 

before the altar, did our mantion 

not deny us that facred ceremo- 
ny. 

The whole time allotted for the 
leffon was almoi fpent in amo- 
rous topics andconfidences. Bue 
Alexis, anxious for the progrefs of 
his pupil, was more age after. 
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abftract fciences, fuch as the 
lematics, _phy fe. ad altrono- 


my. ( 7 v he 4 tinued. ) 


SO DFOSlSOKo3n— 


ro: 

Anecbores of Sir 
y JHE) Sir ‘Thomas Moore was firft 
made a privy counfellor, he oppof- 

ett a motion at the board made by Car- 


dinal Wolfey, which all the reft of the 


council affented to; upon which the 


Cardinal.in great pafhon faid,“ are not 


you athamed, being the mean: 


 perfon 
here, to on from the opinion of fo 


tany wile and honourable perfons? cer- 


tainly you prov eibukie a great fool for 
your pains.” ‘To which Sir Thomas repli- 
ea, “ Thank 
that the King has but ene 
Right Honourable Privy 


When he was Lord Chancellor, he de- 


s be to God, I rejoice to hear 
fool in his 


Council.’ 


erecd a gent 


gentleman fhould pay a large 


ium of moncy to a poor widow he had- 


THomas Moore. 
wronged, whom the gentleman faid, 
“then [hope your lordihip will grant me 
a long day to pay it in ;” “ I grant your 
notion,” faid the Chancellor, Monday 


Cc 


a eal P 
next ts of. £ 


arnabas day, which is the 
longeft day in th » pay it the widow 
that day, or I will commit youto the fleet.” 

Hislady,though anexcellent houfe wile, 
was too much given to chiding the fer- 
vants for trivial offences, for which he of- 
ten greatly reproved her; and one day 
fhe faidto her 


Thomas, for 


coming from confeflion, 
hufband, “ Be merry, Sir 
this day I have difburthened my confci 


ence, and will leave my old fhrewifhne!s” 


— yes, fays Sir Thomas, and begiz anew. 
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fcendent, for the momentary ob- 
ftruction, by which it feemed well 
near inveloped. Surely that heart 
mult be ftrangely deficient, which 
the pieafing fenfations, that are at- 
tendant upon the firlt flage of be- 
ing, hath not indelibly imprefied ; 
and, that mind is unw: vaaatehis 
implac: ible, which, intrenched by 
inexorable inflexibility, is incapable 
of being roufed to the tendernefs of 
recollection ; which is not foftened 
by the remonitrances of nature, 
furnifhed with arguments, drawn 
from a feries of endearing, and iub- 
tantially beneficial proots, of a gen- 
erous attachment. Yet I know that 
there 3 are a variety of combuitibles, 
which although perhaps not radi- 
cally natives of the human foil, hav- 
obtained a growth 
the: ae and once taking Gre, it is 
to fay where the conflagra- 
tion m on snd. I am aware that 
there @re injuries which pride and 
felf eftimation, confider as unpar- 
donable. It isa melancholy truzh 
that there are obdurate hearts, and, 
it may be, that the trong winds of 
paflion may obliterate, or uproot 
from the befom, every proper fenfa- 
tion of the foul. Yet, granting 
that the empoifoned plant may be- 
come rampant in the racourous 
breait, the Gleaner, while engaged 
in the routine of his profeflion, hath 
at no moment bound himielf to fe- 
leé&t the noxious weed ; he confefles 
that he is fond of culling the flowers 
of humanity, and with thefe, as of- 
ten as m:; y be, he is folicitous to 
furnith and adorn his page. 
To the well regulated 
cont ee of 
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feparate, or felfifh claims, as a mins 
iature of that valt family of man, 
which futurity fhall fee collected 
under the protecting aulpices of a 
benignant and paternal God. Or- 
der, unbroken confide nee, ccleftial 
tendernefs, energetic love; in this 
valt afllembly, thefe thall all trium- 


phantly officiate. Peaceful angels 
fhall hover round; dilcord fhail 
find no entrance there; offences 


fhall be no more ; but truth, iky 
robed innocence, unimpeached in- 
tegrity, unblemiihed virtue, and un- 
deviating holineis, fhali be eftablilh. 
ed, from: everlafiing to everlafting, and 
of their dominian aleve Jhall be no end. 
Yes, it is pleafing to ‘rate e ftrik- 
ing refemblance which is pret 
fied in the anim: ated ikete h. Mild, 
affectionate, and judicicu//y indulg- 
ent parents; duteous, and confid- 
ing fons, and dau; tna mutually 
complacent, and unequivocally at- 
tached brothers and filters. The 
royal bard of Iirael, ftrikingly, fee}. 
ingly, and poetically delineates the 
family of love, «« Behold how good, 
and how pleafant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity’’—well 
mighi the facred poet fummon the 


aid of a iplendid fancy, and arreit 
the moft expreflive figures to image 


the fine Petey and ple: ling ntilite 
of domeitic complacency ; the rich 
perfumes w which confecrated the a- 
nointed priefl of the Hebrew tribes, 
the fertilizing dew defcending upon 
termon’s verdant fummit, and 


nasha ‘ Sh . £) _ 
refiing with gental influence upon 


> —_ t 
. , 
the adjacent eminence ; there by 
’ . , . *. . * 
fhadow forth the fublimitv of that 
union, upon which our Cod hath 
commanded a bietling, snort 
— oe * i ? f ' 
inates a dignified an iL im- 
. ~ ~*~, . ,. 
nortality. . Yes, it is pleafing to 
race the ibrikin, rTréier ince WallCal 
, 
is exemplifed in the. animate 
; 
fketch. ‘The contemplation of do- 
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the mind, and although it is unde- 


miably true, that the philofopher 
will extend his regards from the 
little group which conftitutes his 
relative circle, to friends, to coun- 
try, to the univerfe at large, until 
he commences a citizen of the do- 
main of heaven; yet he will not 
refufe to acknowledge thofe ardors, 
thofe hopes, and thofe fears, which 
upon his opening mind, in the 
white winged hours that marked 
his dawn of being, were, by the 
ftrong hand of nature, irreverfibly 
engraved, 

Affection is very property faid to 
defce nd, and it is generally true, 
that while we venerate with pious 
duty the authors of our being, 
while our hearts are warmed for 
them by inmingling love, and rev- 
erence, we are in the fame moment 
impelled to acknowledge for our 
offspring, augmented and more en- 
ergetic tendernefs. Doubtlefsnature 
hath implanted thefe fuperior and 
irrefiftible fenfations, for the pur- 
pofe of nerving our efforts for the 
prefervation, and cultivation of the 
infant candidate for our favour ; 
but the fade j is indubitable, in what- 
ever wile regulations it may have 
originated. Pamily ties, of every 
defcription, are varioufly refpecta- 
ble, and varioufly eftimable, in their 
various departments. I was lately 
a filent attendant upon a. difquili- 
tion, which aimed at deciding what 
relative character deferved the pref- 
erence—the inveltigation was rath- 
er curious than important; but it 
ferved, however, to amufe, during 
a vacant hour, which might have 
been worfe appropriated. The at- 

tachment of a well informed and 
tender father, to an amiable, and 

rateful daughter, has been faid to 
refemble that which is experienced 
by a guardian angel, to the being 
who is committed to his charge— 
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tender, delicate, and divefted of all 
that can debafe, the paternal eye re- 
gards with immeafureable complac- 
ency, his beauteous, his dependant 
child ; and the fineft feelings of his 
foul become embodied. To protet 
her from every ill he is feduloufly 
attentive ; his judicious cautions 
hover round her inexperienced 
fteps ; his protecting arm would 
prefent the invulne rable fhicld ; and 
his aufpices are thofe of wifdom. 
Ever vigilant, ever upon his guard, 
to fave her, even from the imputa- 
tion of difhonour, he would contider 
his life as a comparatively trivial 
facrifice. It is true that he is im- 
pathoned, but his ardours are thofe 
of virtue ; his affeions are pure, 
innocent, landable, elevated, and 
retined ; originating in nature, orig- 
inating in God, they will be perfedt- 
ed in heaven. All this is irrefra- 
gably juft, and yet I take leave to 
obferve, that the fraternal depart- 
ment, when filled by a good and 
virtuous mind, more exactly anfwers 
the ideas which I have indulged, of 
that attendant chernb, ordained to 
tread with holy vigils, the deltined 
path of the expecting voyager. In 
contemplating the ‘charaéer of a 
father, however beneficial its offices, 
we can h: ardly forbear recollecting 
that having produced the being 
which is cherithed, the confequent 
attachment may be the refult of 
that e/#/h principle which fo univer- 
fally, more or lefs, a¢tuates the hu- 
man mind; and, it is undeniably 
true, that the operation of a /e/f |b 
principle effentially diminithes the 
luftre of the moft beneficial and 
exemplary action. A brother, it 
hath been divinely obferved, is born 
for adverfity ; a gentle and confid- 
ing female can hardly boaft a more 
agreeable, or dif interefled relation ; 
the general arrangements of na- 
ture, authorizes a hope, that his 
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protection will continue coeval with 
her mortal career, and if he fulfills 
the duties of the fraternal name, 
he will ftill continue a natural, pat- 
ronizing, and confolatory refource. 
What eye is not charmed by a view 
of the marked, and delicate atten- 
tion, which is paid by an elegant 
young man, to the gentle and ac- 
complifhed maiden, who is the 
daughter of his father and of his 
mother. Grant that opportunities 
of this kind are extremely rare, the 
fenfations derived therefrom, are 
neverthelefs pleafing in a fuperior 
degree. The attachment of a bro- 
ther to a fifter, if it is genuine and 
fincere, if it correfponds with the 
defignation of unadulterated and 
upright nature, partakes the exquil- 
ite delicacies and refinements of 
love, devoid of its tumultuous ca- 
prices, or intcrefted and ungovern- 
able fervors ; with a confcious glow 
of ineffable fatisfaction it yields that 
protection, to which nature and ed- 
ucation combine to give the fexa 
claim; it is not ftinted in its re- 
gards, itis tender, elevated, and 
refined ; it is generous and com- 
municable ; it is fympathetic and 
permanent. A true brother unites 
the duties of the paterna/, with the 
more equal, {weet, and focial pleaf- 
ures of the fraternaé intercourfe ; the 
heart of a brother hefitates not to 
acknowledge the bland, endearing, 
and indifloluble ties of amity. A 
true brother is at all times a guar- 
dian friend ; he rejoiceth in his fra- 
ternity, and, I repeat, that his at- 
tachment may claim kindred with 
thofe fentiments, which may be fup- 
pofed to actuate the tenderly watch- 
ful feraph, who commiflioned by the 
high court of heaven, enters with 
the firft moment of our exiftence 
upon his truft, and fiflfils his celeft- 
ial miflion, by attending thro’ every 
ilage of life, his progrefling charge. 
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Richardfon exhibits the charac- 
ter, proper to a brother, in the mott 
vivid and glowing hues ; but if his 
Gradifon originated not in fiction, 
the portrait doubtlefs owes many 
embellifhments to the incomparable 
pen of that inimitable writer. It is 
a melancholy fat, that eminent vir- 
tue, of whatever defcription, isa 
gem that the hand of nature, how- 
ever indulgent, hath too feldom 
produced. Yet, for the honour of 
humanity I cannot deny myfelf the 
gratification of affirming, that I at 
this moment contemplate, with fub- 
lime pleafure, the character of a 
gentleman, with whom I am per- 
fonally acquainted, who is entitled 
to rank in the fame grade with 
Richardfon’s tinely imagined broth- 
er. Iam not authorized to name 
the benevolent example, that J feel 
myfelf, neverthelefs, impelled to 
produce. The emblazoning voice of 
fame might probably tinge his 
cheek with the hue of difapproba- 
tion. Itis true, that genuine merit 
** does good by fiealth, aud blufhing 
Jinds it fame ;? but if, while tketch- 
ing the outlines of a character fo 
admirable, its fingularity fhould in- 
duce the finger of perception to 
point out the man, the Gleaner flat- 
ters himfelf that he fhall not be 
made refponfible, for a confequence 
fo natural ; that his folicitude to 
pleafe, by an exhibition of tran- 
fcendent excellence, will apologize 
for the freedom of his pen, and 
that this, his motive, may obtain 
his pardon for prefenting to the 
public eye, a man, whofe name, to 
borrow a metaphor, “ deferves to 
be written by the rays of the fun on 
the furface of the heavens.” 

Reader, on the faith of my ve- 
racity, I pledge unto thee my fa- 
cred word of honour, that I am 
not prefenting thee with the hero 


of a romance, that I hold not the 
pes 
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pen of the novelift in the fketch 
which I am about to attempt; and 
that éruéh and not fancy is the mot- 
to of the preient PARE. 

Fraternus received his birth in a 
{mali town a the juritdiction 
of the itate 
clergyman, dignified by the integ- 
rity of his heart, the clearneis of 


{7-40 )hi134 Atee ° 
M lliacnuictis ; a 


his underitanding, and the humane 
and indulgent libe rality of his ien- 
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timents, was Une 
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generality of women, hath contrib- 
uted much to the emolument, and 
elevation of her family; ! the polleili 

a mind capacious and highly cuit. 
vated ; few perfons can exprels 
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propricty, and fhe adds a @race to 
every fentiment which tbe utters ; 
the candour and opennefs of her dif- 
polition, is equalled only by that 
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frankneis, which is conipic cuous in 
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the manners, and gent] emanlike de- 
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the voyage of life. Such were, 


fuch are, for they ae va to wit- 
nefs the falutary effects of efforts 
dictated by the principles of 
ety, the parents of Fraternu 


numerousfamily of fons and dau 
ters; they have wept over tl 

timely grave of one gentk,“and un- 
commonly meritorious child ; fhe 
was truly amiable in her life; fhe 
was rendered exemplary through a 
long period of fufferings, and fhe 
continued, during the hour of her 
emancipation, divinely tranguil.— 
Yet they have fwelled no murmur- 
ing figh ; with holy refignation they 


have fubmitted to the decrees of 
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heaven ; nor have they, in any in- 
ftance, violated the honour of that 
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facred function, which the father of 


Fraternus hath been cailed.to All; 
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they have fupported with uniform 
propriety the Chriitian and facer- 
dotal ly a and they are in 
potlefon of that ap plaufe, which 
fhoul ld invariab ly attend the benev- 
olent and the good. | Kk, ogulanity 
hath preiided in their family ; » cach 
morning hath {till been ufhered 3 
by the devout breathings oi -theis 
cheertully folemnized ipirits, and 
the return of fober fuited evening, 
hath witnelled their eratetul and 
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benevolence of foul. His firlt on- 
ppy; his early eng 
irew Open the road to 
1; his enterprifes have gener- 
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bren in every 
line, according to their feveral exi- 
gencies, and his abilities, have ex- 
eta his beneficence, but his 
extenlive family, of whom he is juil- 
ly confidered the pride, and the or- 
nament, derives from his good i 
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FOR 
as zn example of the arrangements, 
which he has eftablil thed, relatiy 
to thofe of his blood: 

‘T s ladv joins to a ple: iff ing eX 
te ; great V1 acity : exquifite fen- 
fibility, and genuine voodnefs of 
heart. United to the man of her 


choice, for many years the contin- 


ued an ornament to the married 
~ . 4 
ftate; but he to whom fate had 


yielded her hand, potleGing all the 
eccentricities of original gemius, 
a agg to employ his fuperior tal- 
ents, in making that prov ifion for 
a rapidly y increafing Family, that 
prudenc e invariably direéts ; and 
the fifter of Fraternus faw herfelf 
at the ace of thirty fix, the widow- 
ed mother of four fons and 
daughters. She poflefled not 2 
fhilling of property, and the ftate of 
infolvency upon which fhe was pre- 
cipitated, became to her upright 
{pirit, a fource of inexpreffible re- 
gret. Jere was an ample field for 
the exercife of thofe virtues which 
Fraternus fo eminently poficiled. 
In the folacing offices of benignity 
he engaged with ardour, and his 
arrangements more than anfwered 
the moft fanguine expefiations, to 
which his well known munificence 
had giv enbirth. His filter has not 
been degraded from her rank as 
miftrefs of a family ; her children 
and domeftics are continued abont 
her exactly in the wonted train; 
hot only t the neceffaries, but even 
the clegances of life are J/idzrally 
pet ved; and y tel fhe fhould have 
a realora fancies l want unfupplied, l 
pretences are ingen ioufl y 
furnithed, to place in her hands 
srenerous fums, for which the only 
ifation that is requifed is her 
There is but one 
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bcunded confidence in his affection, 
which he has been folicitous to au- 
thorize. But what is left for her to 
alk,. whofe withes have, in every 
in Ri: ince, been regularly prevented 
or aticipated ? "Fraternus enters 
into all thofe exquifitely tender fen- 
fations which make up the aggre- 
gate of the maternal feelings. Va- 
rious friends would have feverally 
appropriated the children of his 
Adelaide ; but with a delicacy al- 
molt mnexampled, without referring 
to her the invidious tafk of objet. 
ing, he humanely interpofed his ca- 
veat— Tt will be beft, my love, 
that thy children thould témain 
with thee; nature hath ordained 
thee their revered monitrefs, their 
tenderly interefted guide ; and fince 
the demife of their father, compli- 
cated duties have devolved upon 
thee: We will watch their various 
propenfities, and the fimple and un- 
adujterated rds ns ot their o- 
pening minds, fhall point their fu- 
ture Je(tination.” Mean lime no 
attention is wanting ; the beft of 
f{chools are provided ; the girls will 
ficure with the moft eri pee 
and the facred walls of 


or the more bufy feenes 


fcmaies, 


Harvard, 


of commercial life, as unerring na- 
ture fhall dire&t, are deflined to 
complete the education of the boys. 


Yet Fraternus has a young and in- 
reafine Mimily of his own; but his 
Lydia is the counterpart of himfelf, 
fhe fecohds, in every inft: isle, his 
benignant plans, atical 
in the exercife of that well judged 
economy, without which even a 
rtune might foon be re- 
duced, fhe thus enables Frater- 
nus to purfue the generous purpofes 
of his munificent heart. 

Liberal minded and amiable 
ir, may the fir ft f bleflings 
urs 3 may your offspring imt- 

ay you flill en- 
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petency ; may you never lofe that 
zelt for Godlike pleafures which you 
fo eminently poflefs ; and may your 
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joy the felicity of beftowing com- 


means of communicating good be 
continued coeval with the lateft pe- 
riod of your exiitence. 
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: CLAUDINE: 


A Swiss TAL& 


{From the French of M. de Frorian.]} 
(Concluded from the 433d page.) 


LAUDINE, furprifed to 
find any one who did not 
defpile her, kifled his hands with- 
out faying a word. He fpoke to 
her in the moft friendly manner, 
and inquired after his good broth- 
er the curate : He dwelt with 
pleafure on the good deeds of that 
worthy man, and obferved, that 
one of the moft pleafing duties of 
their minillry was to confole the 
unhappy, and heal the broken- 
hearted. Claudine liftened with re- 
fpectful gratitude, he appeared to 
her as an angel fent from heaven 
to comfort her. After fupper the 
retired to bed in a calmer {tate of 
mind, and if fhe did not fleep, fhe 
at leaft refted. 

* On the morrow, the good cu- 
rate fearched through Salenches 
for alittle chamber where Claudine 
might lie in. An old woman, call. 
ed Madam :Felix, offered an a- 
partment, and promifed fecrecy. 
Claudine repaired thither in the 
evening, the curate paid three 
months rent in advance, the old 
Lady paffed her for a niece lately 
married at Chambery, and every 
thing was fettled. Indeed it was 
high time ; for the fatiguing jour- 
ney, and the agitation of mind that 
Claudine had fuflained, brought 
on her labour pains that very even- 
ing ; although only feven months 
gone with child, fhe produced a boy 
beautiful as the day, whom Mad- 


am Felix caufed to be baptized by 
the name of Benjamin. 

«The curate was defirous of im- 
mediately putting the child out to 
nurfe, but Claudine declared with 
tears in hereyes, thatfhe would rath- 
er die than be feparated from Benja- 
min : She was allowed to keep him 
for the firft few days, and at the 
end of thefe days her maternal 
fondnefs had increafed. ‘The cu- 
rate reafoned with her ; reprefent- 
ed to her, that fuch condu& depriv- 
ed her of all hopes of ever return- 
ing to Chamouny, or of being rec- 
onciled to her father. Claudine’s 
only anfwer was to embrace Benja- 
min. The time flipt on, Claudine 
nurfed her child, and remained 
with Madam Felix, who loved her 
with all her heart. 

“ The fifty crowns from her 
father, and the little money Na- 
nette had put into her bundle, had 
hitherto paid her expenfes. Na- 
nette did not dare tocome to fee her, 
but fhe fent her all the could fpare, 
and thus Claudine wanted for noth- 
ing- She employed her time in 
learning to read and write of the 
old lady, who had formerly kept a 
fchool at Bonville, and in taking 
care of Benjamin. Claudine was not 
unhappy, and little Benjamin grew 
charming. But fuch happineis 
could not talk. One morning the 


Curate of Salenches came to pay 
her a viltt. 


« My 
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« My dear girl,” faid he, “ when 
I received you under my protec- 
tion, when I covered your faults 
with the mantle of charity, my de- 
fign was to take care of your child, 
to enable him to gain his bread ; 
and I hoped, during that interval, 
to have appeafed the anger of your 
father ; to have prevailed with him 
to receive you once more into his 
houfe, where your repentance, your 
modefty, your love of virtue, and 
of labour, might gradually have 
induced him to forget the diftrefles 
of which you had been the fource. 
But this plan you have yourfelf 
oppofed. With what eyes could 
Simon look upon this child? He 
muft neceflarily remain a lafling 
monument of your mifconduct and 
difgrace. I can difcern by your 
eyes that your choice is made ; but 
you ought to confider that you 
cannot always remain with this 
good woman, whofe circumftances, 
however defirous fhe might be of 
befriending you, render it impof- 
fible. The money that Nanette 
fends you, is taken from the fup- 
port of herfelf and family. Nanette 
labours the ground while you carefs 
Benjamin, and Nanette has been 
guilty of no fault. You have but 
one refource, which is, to go into 
fervice either at Geneva or Cham- 
bery ; but I doubt whether with- 
out feparating from your child, 
you would eafily finda place. I 
allow you two days to reflect cool- 
ly on thefe matters. You will 
then inform me of your determina- 
tion, and, depend on it, I will do 
every thing in my power to aflil 
you.”’ Claudine was fenfible of the 
truth of all the curate had faid, but 
fhe found it impoilible for her to 
live without Benjamin. After paff- 
ing a day and a night in reflecting 
on what fhe ought to do, the ac lait 
zefolved, and alter writing a letter 
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to the curate, acknowledging all his 
kindnefs, which fhe left on her table, 
fhe made a bundle of her clothes, ti- 
ed up twenty crowns which ftill re- 
mained in a handkerchief, and tak- 
ing Benjamin in her arms, fhe de- 
parted from Salenches. 

«© She took the road to Geneva, 
and flept that night at Bonville ; 
for on account of little Benjamin, 
fhe could not travel far. The fec- 
ond day ithe arrived at Geneva. 
Her firft care was to fell all her fe- 
male attire, and provide herfelf 
with a fuit of man’s clothes: She 
even foid her fine black hair, and 
bought a knapiack, into which fhe 
put her clothes. She faftened the 
ring, which fhe had always hither- 
to worn on her finger, round her 
neck. Thus clad like a young Sa- 
voyard, with a ftout itick in her 
hand, her knapfack on her back, 
atop of which, Benjamin was feat- 
ed, clafping his hands round her 
neck, the fet out from Geneva on 
the road to Turin. 

“ She was twelve days in crofling 
the mountains, and people were fo 
much pleafed with the air and ap. 
pearance of this handfome little 
Savoyard, and of the child whom 
fhe carried on her back, and called 
her little brother, that fhe was 
hardly allowed to pay any thing, 
but commonly diicharged her rec- 
koning by amufing the company 
with fomeof the little beautiful fongs 
peculiar to her country ; fo that 
when Claudine arrived at Turin, 
fhe had ftill fome of her money 
left, with which fhe hired a little 
garret, bought a brufh and black- 
ing, and followed by little Benja- 
min, who never left her, fhe fet up 
a little ftall for biacking thoes, in 
the Palais Royal, under the name 
of Claude. 

“ During the firft days the gain- 
ed but little, becaufe ihe was awk. 

ward, 
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ward, and took a good deal of time 
to gain a penny ; but fhe foon be- 
came expert, and the work went 
on well. Claude, intelligent, active, 
alert, ran all the errands of the 
quarter. Benjamin, during her 
abfence, fat upon and guarded the 
ftool. If there wasa letter to be 
carried, a box to be removed, or 
bottles to be conveyed to the cel- 
lar, Claude was called in preference 
to any other. She was the con- 
fidant and affiftant of all the lazy 
fervants in the neighbourhood, and 
in the evening often carried home 2 
crown as the gains of the day. 
This was fully fufficient to fupport 
her and Benjamin, who every day 
increafed in {tature and in beauty, 
and became the favourite of all 
the neighbourhood. 

« This happy life had lafted for 
more than two years, when one day 
Claudine and her fon being bufy ar- 
ranging their little ftall, with their 
heads bent towards the ground, 
they faw a foot appear upon the 
ftool. Claudine took her brufh, and 
without looking at the matter of 
the fhoe, immediately began her 
operation. When the moft dif- 
ficult part was done, fhe raifed her 
head.—The bruth fell from her 
hands, fhe remained immoveable ; 
it was Mr. Belton whom fhe beheld. 
Little Benjamin, who was not at all 
affected, took up the brufh, and 
with a feeble hand attempted to 
finith the work of Claudine, who 
{till remained motionlefs, with her 
eyes fixed on Mr. Belton. Mr. 
Belton aiked Claudine, with fome 
furprife, why the flopped, and fmil- 
ed at the efforts of the child, whofe 
figure pleafed him. Claudine re- 
covering her {pirits, excufed herfelf 
to Mr. Belton with fo {weet a voice, 
and fuch well chofen words, that 
the Engitfhman, ftill more furpriz- 
ed, aiked Claudine teveral qued- 
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tions about her country and fit. 
uation. Claudine anfwered, with z 
calm air, that fhe and her brother 
were two orphans who gained their 
bread by the employment which 
he faw, and that. they were from 
the valley of Chamouny. This 
name {truck Mr. Belton, and look. 
ing attentively at Claudine, he 
thought he recognifed her features, 
and inquird her name. “I am 
called Claude,” faid fhe.—* And 
you are from Chamouny ?” * Yes, 
Sir, from the village of Prieure.” 
—*‘ Have you no other brother ?” 
—* No, Sir, only Benjamin.”— 
« Nor any fifter ?’—* Pardon me, 
Sir ??—* What is her name ?”?— 
“ Claudine.”—*“ Claudine! and 
where is fhe ?’—* Oh, I do not 
know, indeed, Sir.”——** How can 
you be ignorant of that ?’——“ For 
many reafons, Sir, which cannot in- 
tereft you, and which it would make 
me weep to tell”? Claudine, with 
the tears ftarting in her eyes, told 
him fhe had done. Mr. Belton, who 
did not go away, put his hand into 
his pocket, and gave her a guinea. 
* } cannot change you,” faid Clau- 
dine.—* Keep the whole,” faid the 
Engliihman, “ and tell me, would 
you be forry to quit your prefent 
employment, and accept of a good 
place ??——* That cannot be, dir.” 
—* Why not ?”—“ Becaufe noth- 
ing in the world would make me 
quit my brother.”—* But fuppoie 
he were to accompany you ??— 
«That would be another matter.” 
—< Well, Claude, you fhall be 
with me; I will take you into my 
fervice, you will be very happy in 
my houfe, and your brother fhalt 
accompany you.”’—* Sir, anfwer- 
ed Claudine, a little embarraffed, 
* favour me with your addres, and 
1 will call upon you tomorrow.””— 
Mr. Belton gave it her, and bade 
her not fail to come. 
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« Tt was well for Claudine that 
the converfation now terminated, 
for her tears almof fuffocated her ; 
fhe haftened to her chamber, and 
there fhut herfelf up to refleé&t on 
what fhe ought todo. Her inclina- 
tion and her affection for Benjamin 
prompted her to enter into the fer- 
vice of Mr. Belton; but his paft 
treachery, and the promife the had 
made te the curate of Salenches, 
never to doany thing which might 
endanger her virtue, made her heft- 
tate: But the welfare of Benjamin 
preponderated ; ihe refolved to go 
to Mr. Belton, to ferve him faith- 
fully, to make him cherith his fon, 
but never to tell him who jhe was. 

“ This point being fettled, the 
next morning fhe waited on Mr. 
Belton, who agreed to giveher good 
wages, and ordered her and her 
brother clothes immediately. Mr. 
Belton now wilhed to renew the 
converfation of yefterday, and to 
inquire further concerning her filter. 
But Claudine interrupted him.— 
Sir,” faid dhe, my filter is no 
rnore: She is dead of mifery, cha- 
grin, and repentance. All our fam- 
ily have lamented her unhappy end; 
and thofe who are not our relations, 
have no right to renew fuch melan- 
choly reflections.’ Mr. Belton, 
more than ever aftonifhed at the 
{pirit of Claude, defifted from fur- 
ther inquiry ; but he conceived a 
high eftcem and a fincere friendihip 
for this extraordinary young man. 

“ Claude foon became thetavour- 
ite of his mafter ; and Benjamin, 
towards whom Mr. Belton found 
himfelf attached by an irrefiftibie 
impulfe, was for everinhischamber. 
The amiable child, as ifconfcious 
that he owed his exiftence to Mr. 
Belton, loved him nearly as well as 
Claudine; and he told him fo with 
iuch {weet innocence and fimplicity, 
that the Englithman could not do 
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without Benjamin. Claudine wept 
for joy, but the concealed her tears. 
But the diffipation of Mr. Kelton 
afflicted the heart of Claudine, and 
made her fear that the hour of dif- 
covery would never arrive. 

«“ By the death of his parents, 
Mr. Belton had, at the age of nine- 
teen, been leit mailer of a very 
jarge fortune, which he had hither- 
to employed in wandering over It- 
aly, ftopping wherever he tound it 
agreeable to him, that is, wherever 
he metwith agreeable women whom 
he could deceive and ruin. A lady 
of the court of Turin, rather ad- 
wanced im life, but {till beautiful, 
was his prefent mifirefs: She was 
lively, pafiionate, and very jealous 
of Mr. Belton. She required that 
he fhould fup with her every even- 
ing, and write to her every morn- 
ing. The Englifhman did not dare 
to refufe. Notwithftanding all this, 
they had many quarrels: For the 
{mallet caufe ihe would weep, tear 
her hair, feize a knife, and play a 
thoufand fooleries, which begua to 
tire Mr. Belton. Claude faw and 
felt all this, but the fuffered in fi- 
lence. Mr. Belton gave her every 
day trefh marks of confidence, and 
often complained to her of the un- 
pleaiant life he led. Claude now 
and then rifqued a little advice, 
half joke and half ferious, which 
Mr. Belton heard with approbation, 
and promifed to follaw tomorrow ; 
but when tomorrow came, Mr. Bel- 
ton returned to the lady, more from 
habit than inclination ; and Claude, 
who wept in private, affected to 
fmile, while fhe accompanied her 
matter. 

« Atlength there arofe fo violent 
a quarrel between the Englifhman 
and the marquiie, that he refolved 
never again to go near her ; and in 
order to prevent it, connected him- 
felf with another lady of the jame 
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place, no better than the former. 
$a this change, Claudine ifaw only 
a new iubject of affliction. All that 
ihe had done was to begin again; 
but the refigned herielf to it without 
complaining, and continued to ferve 
her mafter with the fame fidelity as 
ever. But the marquife was not of 
a difpofition fo eafily to yield up the 
heart of her Engliih lover. She 
had him watched, and foon difcov- 
ered her rival; fhe exhaufted every 
ilratagem of intrigue to make him 
return ; butin vain. The Englith- 
man did not anfwer her letters, re- 
fufed her appointments, and ridicu- 
led her threats.—The marquife, 
now in defpair, thought only of re- 
venge. 

« One day, when Mr, Belton, fol- 
lowed by Claudine, was as ufual, 
coming out of the houfe of his new 
miftrefs about two o’clock in the 
morning, and, already ditpleafed 
with her, was telling his faithful 
Clandine that he had thoughts of 
fetting out immediately for London, 
fuddenly four defperadoes fell with 
poniards on Mr. Belton, who had 
hardly time to throw himaifelf again 
the wall with his {word in his hand. 
Claudine, on fight of the aflafiins, 
fprang before her matfier, and re- 
ecived in her bofom the ttroke ofa 
poniard aimed at Mr. Belton: She 
inftantly fell. ‘The Englifhman fet 
furioufly on the man who had 
wounded her, and foon ftretched 
him on the pavement; and the 
three others finding themfelves fu- 
rioully attacked, quickly fed. Mr. 
Belton did not purfue them ; he re- 
turned to his domeitic, raifed him, 
embraced him, and called on him 
with tears; but Claudine did not 
anfwer, for fhe had fainted. Mr. 
Belton took her in his arms, carried 
her to his houfe; and laid her in his 
own bed, while others at his detire 
san for a furgeon. Mr. Delton, 
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impatient to fee the nature of the 
wound, unbuttoned Claudine’s veft, 
drew afide the thirt covered with 
blood, looked, and beheld with af- 
tonifhment, the bofom of a woman. 

¢ During this, thefurgeonarrives, 
and examines the wound, which he 
declares not to be mortal, as the 
weapon had {truck againft the bone. 
The wound is drefled, and ftimula. 
tives applied, but fiill Claudine 
does not recover. Mr. Belton, 
who fupported her head, perceives 
aribbon round her neck ; he pulls 
it and difcovers a ring. It is his 
own ; the fame that he had left on 
Montanverd to the beautiful fhep- 
herdnefs whom he fo cruelly aban- 
doned. Every thing is at once 
evident. He fends for a nurie, 
who undrefles Claudine, and lays 
her in her own bed ; and the poor 
girl at length recovering her ienies, 
throws her eyes around, and fees 
with aftonithment, the nurfe, the 
furgeon, her matter, and Benjamin, 
who, awaked by all this noife, had 
rifen, and run half naked to his 
brother, whom he embraced with 
tears. 

“ Claudine immediately endeav- 
oured to confole Benjamin ; then 
calling to mind what had happen- 
ed, feeing herielf ina bed, and re- 
flecting with inquietude that fhe 
had been undrefled, the quick- 
ly put her hand to the ribbon 
which held her ring. Mr. Belton, 
who watched her, faw in her looks 
the pleafure with which fhe found 
it was ftill there. He then made 
every body leave the room, knelt 
down by the fide of the bed, and 
taking the hand of Claudine,— 
“Do not be alarmed,” faid he, 
“ my {weer friend: I know every 
thing, and it is for the happinets 
of us both. You are Claudine, 
and] am amonfter. There is but 
one way that I can ceafe to be fo, 
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ana that depends upon you. I 
owe you my life, and I wifh to owe 
my honour to you, for it is I who 
have loft it, not you. Your wound 
is not dangerous ; and as foon as 
you can go out, you fhall beftow 
on me the name of hufband, and 
pardon me acrime which Iam far 
from pardoning myicif. I have 
jong ftrayed from the paths of vir- 
tue, Claudine ; but they will be the 
more agreeable when I am reftored 
to them by you.” Imagine the fur- 
prize, the joy, the tranfports of 
Claudine. She would have fpoke, 
but her tears prevented her. She 
then perceived little Benjamin, who 
had been turned out with the reft, 
and who, anxious about his brother, 
had foftly opened the door and 
thruft in his pretty face to fee what 
was going forwards. Claudine 
fliewed him to Mr. Belton, faying, 
«¢ There is your fon, he will anfwer 
you better than I can.” He flew; 
Benjamin covered him with kiiles, 
and carrying him to his mother, 
he paffed the remainder of the 
night between his wife and his child 
with a fatisfaction of mind to which 
he had long been a ftranger. 

“Tn fifteen days Claudine was well. 
She had informed Mr. Belton of 
all that had happened to her. This 
endeared her to the Englifhman, 
who was now fonder of her than the 
firft time he faw her. Claudine, 
now drefled asa woman, but with 
great plainnefs, entered the coach 
ot the Englithman with Benjamin, 
and all three went ftraight to Sa- 
lenches, to the houfe of the curate. 
The good man did not at firk 
know Claudine; but at length re- 
collecting her, he ran to old Madam 
Felix, who was ftill alive, and who 
almott died of joy when the beheld 
Claudine and Benjamin. The next 
day they fet out for Chamouny, 
where Mr. Belton, whe was a cath- 


47) 
olic, withed that the marriage 
might be publicly folemnized in 
the parifh church of Prieure. 

‘¢ In the evening, the curate of 
Salenches was fent to demand the 
hand of his daughter, of the terrible 
M. Simon. The old man received 
hrm with great gravity, heard him 
without teftifying any joy, and 
gave his confent in very few words. 
Claudine came to throw herfelf at 
his feet; he allowed her to re- 
main a few feconds, raifed her 
without a fmile, and faluted Mr, 
Belton with great coolnefs. ‘The 
good Nanette laughed and cried 
at the fame time. On the road to 
church, fhe carried Benjamin on 
one hand, and held her fitter with 
the other : The two curates walked 
before, and old Madam Felix behind 
with M. Simon ; all the children of 
the village followed finging fongs. 

«« In this order they reached the 
church, where the ceremony was 
performed by the curate of Sa- 
lenches. Mr. Belton had tables 
covered on the banks of the Arva, 
where every gueft was weicome, 
and the whole village danced dur- 
ing eight days. He bought fome 
good eftates for old M. Simon, but 
he refufed to acceptof them. WNa- 
nette was not fo impracticable. 
She accepted of an eltate, and a 
handfome houfe which Mr. Belton 
gave her, and is now the richett 
and the hapgaeft woman in the 
parifh. Mr. art Mrs. Belton went 
away in about a month, carrying 
with them the benediétions of every 
body. They are now at London, 
where I underftand Benjamin has 
five or fix brothers and fifters, 

“‘ Such is their hiftory ; which I 
could not fhorten becaufe I tried to 
tell it you in the words of the cu- 
rate, whom I have often heard 
repeat it. If it has not pleafed you, 
you will excufe me.” ' 
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I thanked Francis Paccard, af- 
faring him that his tale had inter- 
efted me much. I defcended from 
Montanverd, with my head full of 
Claudine; and during my return 
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to Geneva, I wrote this ftory’ ay 
Paccard had told it me, without 
trying to correct the many faults 
of ftyle which the critics will no 
doubt difcover in it. 


a OPOHOTDU ONO 
The PARSON: An ANECDOTE. 


A CERTAIN divine in one of the W-f- 

India iflands, collateral perhaps in 
point of confanguinity with the celebrated 
Sphintext, read the pfalm one Sunday, and 
fat down, as ufual, while it was fung. 
Whether unmindful of his facred function, 
or overplied by the labours of the day, the 
legend fayeth not ; but, while his devotion- 
al hallelujah choir was paying a tribute to 
the Sovereign of all, the charitable parfon 





The mufick at length was finifhed, and 
the people were waiting for the word, 
while the venerable di/pen/er was in a found 
fleep. As foon asthe deacons obferved the 
fad cataftrophe, one of them turned to the 
parfon, and with an audible voice faid to 
him, i is out, (meaning the pfalm.) Js it ? 
faid the parfon, half waking—well, fll 


it up again, and charge it to Fim Bowers. 





threw in his mite to the Morphean god. % 
WOODS 
AN EC DOT E. 


A\® Englifth Nobleman once afked Dr. 
Johnfon, what was become of the 
gallantry and military {pirit of the oldEng- 


lith nobility? He replied, why my Lord, 
I'll tell you what is become of it ; it is gone 
into the city to look for a fortune. 


——S OOD] MEDF-OUN@KOt—— 


ADELIS A: A Tae 
[By Mr. Cumsertanp.]} 


DELISA, poffeffed of beauty, 
fortune, rank, and every ele- 

gant accomplifhment that genius 
or education could beftow, was 
withal fo unfupportably capricious, 
that ihe feemed born to be the tor- 
ment of every heart, which fuffered 
itfelf to be attracted by her charms. 
‘Though her coquetry was notorious 
to a proverb, fuch were her allure- 
ments, that very few upon whom 
ihe thought fit to practice them had 
ever found refolution to refit their 


power. Of all the victims of her 


vanity, Leander feemed to be that 
over whom ihe threw her chains 
with the greateft air of triumph ; he 
was, indeed, a conquelt to boat of, 
for he had long and obftinately de- 
fended his heart, and fora time 
made as many reprifals upon the 
tender paflions of her fex, as fhe 
raifed contributions upon his : Her 
better ftar at length prevailed ; fhe 
beheld Leander at her feet, and 
though her victory was accomplifh- 
ed at the expenfe of more tender 
glances than the had ever beftoweal 
upon 
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wpon the whole fex collectively, yet 
jt was a victory which only piqued 
Adelifa to render his flavery the 
more intolerable for the trouble it 
had coft her to reduce him to it. 
After the had trifled with him, and 
tortured him in every way that 
her ingenious malice could devife, 
and made fuch public difplay of 
her tyranny, as fubjected him to 
the ridicule and contempt of all 
the men who had envied his fuccefs, 
and every woman who refented his 
neglest, Adelifa, avowedly difmiff- 
ed him as an object which could no 
longer furnifh {port to her cruelty, 
and turned to other purfuits with a 
kind of indifference as to the choice 
of them, which feemed to have no 
other guide but mere caprice. 
Leander was not wanting to him- 
felf in the efforts he now made to 
free himfelf from her chains ; but 
at was in vain ; the hand of beau- 
ty had wrapped them too clofely 
about his heart, and love had riv- 
etted them too fecurely, for rea- 
fon, pride, or even the ftrongeft 
ftruggles of refentment, to throw 
them otf ; he continued to love, 
to hate, to execrate, and adore her. 
His firft refolution was to exile 
himfelf from her fight ; this was 
a meafure of abfolute neceflity, for 
he was not yet recovered enough 
to abide the chance of meeting her, 
and he had neither fpirits nor incli- 
nation to {tart a fre(h attachment by 
way of experimentuponher jealoufy. 
Fortune however befriended him in 
the very moment of defpair, for no 
fooner was he out of fight, than 
the coquetifh Adelifa found fome- 
thing wanting which had been fo 
familiar to her, that Leander, 
though defpilcd when poileiled, when 
loft was regretted. In vain ihe 
culied her numerous admirers for 


wally peeviih and difcontented, 
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Adelifa became fo intolerable to 
her lovers, that there feemed to be 
a f{pirit conjuring up amongit them, 
which threatened her with a gene- 
ral defertion. What was to be 
done ?—Her danger was alarming, 
it was imminent :—She determined 
to recal Leander :—She informed 
herfelf of his haunts, and threw 
herfelf in the way of a rencontre ; 
but he avoided her :-—-Chance 
brought them to an interview, and 
fhe began by rallying him for his 
apoftacy : There was an anxiety 
under all this affected pleafantry 
that fhe could not thoroughly con- 
ceal, and which he did not fail to 
difcover. He inftantly determined 
upon the very wifeft meafure which 
deliberation could have formed ; 
and he combated her with her own 
weapons! He put himfelf apparent. 
ly fo much at his eafe, and coun- 
terfeited his part fo well, as effec- 
tually to deceive her; fhe had 
now a new tafk upon her hands, 
and the hardeft as well as the moft 
hazardous the had ever undertaken: 
She attempted to throw him off his 
guard by a pretended pity for his 
patt fufferings and a promife of 
a kinder ufage for the future. 

He denied that he had fuffered 
any thing, and affured her that he 
never failed to be amufed by her 
humours, which were perfectly a- 
greeabletohimatalltimes.—“ Then 
itis plain,” replied the, « that you 
never thought of me as a wile, for 
fuch humours muft be iafupporta- 

le to a hufband.”—* Pardon me,” 
cried Leander, ** if ever I fhould be 
betrayed into the idle act of mar- 
riage, I muft be in one of thofe very 
humours mylelf : Defend me from 
the dull unitormity of domettic life! 
What can be fo infipid as the tame 
{train ot nuptial harmony everlaft- 
ingly repeated ?—Whatever other 
varieties L may then debar myfelf 

of, 
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of, let me at leaft find a variety of 
whim in the woman I am to be fet- 
tered to.”—* Upon my word,” ex- 
claimed Adelifa, “ you would al- 
molt perfuade me we were deftined 
for each other.”—This, fhe ac- 
companied with one of thofe looks, 
in which fhe was moft expert, and 
which was calculated at once to in- 
fpire and betray infenfibility. Lean- 
der, not yet fo certain of his obfer- 
vations as to confide in them, feem- 
ed to receive this overture as raille- 
ry, and affecting a laugh, replied — 
I do not think it is in the power of 
deftiny herfelf to determine either of 
us ; for if you was for one moment 
in the humour to promife yourfelf 
to me, I am certain in the next 
you would retract it; and if I was 
fool enough to believe you, I fhould 
well deferve to be punifhed for my 
credulity :—Hymen will never yoke 
us to each other, nor to any body 
elfe ; but if you are in the mind to 
make a very harmlefs experiment 
of the little faith I put in all fuch 
promifes, here is my hand: It is fit 
the propofal fhould fpring from my 
quarter, and not your’s ; clofe with 
it as foon as you pleafe, and laugh 
at me as much as you pleafe, if I 
vent one murmur when you break 
the bargain.— Well then,” faid 
Adelifa, “to punifh you for the fau- 
einefs of your provoking challenge, 
and to convince you that I do not 
credit you for this pretended indif- 
ference to my treatment of you, 
here is my hand, and with it my 
promife ; and now I give you 
warning that if ever I do keep it, 
it will be only from the convistion 
that I fhall torment you more by 
fulfilling it, than by fiying from 
it.”’-—** Fairly declared, cried Le- 
ander, and fince my word is pafled, 
T’ll ftand to it; but take notice, if 
I was not perfectly fecure of bein 
juted, I fhould think myflf in a 
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fair way to be the moft egregions 
dupe in nature.” 

In this ftrain of mutual raillery, 
they proceeded to fettle the moft fe. 
rious bufinefs of their lives, and 
whilft neither would venture upon a 
confeflion of their paflion, each 
feemed to rely on the cther fora 
difcovery of it. They now broke 
up their conference in the gayeft 
fpirits imaginable, and Leander at 
parting, offered to make a bett of 
half his fortune with Adelifa, that 
{he did not ftand to her engagement, 
at the fame time naming a certain 
day as the period of its taking place. 
—“ And what fhall I gain,” faid 
ihe, “in that cafe, by half your for- 
tune, when I fhall have a joint fhare 
in poffeflion of the whole ??—« Talk 
not of fortune,” cried Leander, 


iV« 
.ing loofe to the rapture which the 


couldno longer reftrain, “ my heart, 
my happinefs, my life itfelf is 
yours.” —So faying, he caught her 
in his arms, prefled her eagerly in 
his embrace, and hattily departed. 

No fooner was he out of her fight 
than he began to expoftulate with 
himfelf upon his indifcretion :—In 
the ecitacy of one unguarded mo- 
ment he blafted all his fchemes, 
and by expofing his weaknefs, arm- 
ed her with frefh engines to tor- 
ment him. In thefe reflections he 
paffed the remainder of the night ; 
in vain he {trove to find fome julti- 
fication for his folly ; he could not 
form his mind to believe that the 
tender looks fhe had beftowed upon 
him were any other than an exper- 
iment upon his heart, to throw him 
from his guard and reeftablifh her 
tyranny. With thefe impreilions, 
he prefented himfelf at her door 
next morning, and was immediate- 
ly admitted. Adelifa was alone, 
and Leander immediately began by 


$ faying to her, “ 1 am now come to 


receive at your hands the punith- 
meat, 
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ment, which a man who cannot 
keep his own fecret, richly deferves: 
I furrender myfelf to you, and I 
expect you will exert your utmoft 
ingenuity in tormenting me ; only 
remember that you cannot give a 
ftab to my heart, without wound- 
ing your own image, which envel- 
opes every part, and is too deeply 
imprefied tor even your cruelty to- 
tally to extirpate.”—At the con- 
clufion of this fpeech, Adelifa’s 
countenance became ferious ; fhe 
fixed her eyes on the floor, and 
after a paufe, without taking any 
notice of Leander, and as if the 
had been talking to herfelf in folil- 
oguy, repeated in a murmuring 
tone :—** Well well, it is all over; 
but no matter.”—* For the love of 
Heaven,” cried Leander in alarm, 
« what is all over ??—* All that 
is moft delightiul to woman,” the 
replied ;—** All the luxury which 
the vanity of my fex enjoys in tor- 
menting your’s: Oh Leander ! 
what charming projects of revenge 
had.I contrived to punith your pre- 
tended indifference, and depend 
upon it, I would have executed 
them to the utmoft rigour of the 
Jaw of retaliation, had you not in 
one moment difarmed me of my 
malice by a fair confeflion of your 
love. Believe me, Leander, I nev- 
er was a coquette but in {elf de- 
fence ; fincerity is my natural cha- 
racter ; but how fhould a woman 
of any attractions be jafe infucha 
character, when the whole circle of 
fathion abounds with artificial cox- 
combs, pretenders to fentiment, and 
profefiors of feduétion ! When the 
whole world is in arms againit in- 
nocence, what is to become of the 
naked children of nature, if experi- 
ence does not teach them the art of 
detence !—It I have employed this 
art more particularly againft you, 
than others, why have I fo done, 
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but becaufe I had more to appre- 
hend from your infincerity than 
any other perfon’s and proportion- 
ed my defences to my danger! Be- 
tween you and me, Leander, it 
has been more a conteft of cunning, 
than an affair of honour, and if you 
will call your own condut into fair 
review, truft me you will find little 
reafon to complain of mine. Nat- 
urally difpofed to favour your at- 
tentions more than any other man’s, 
it particularly behoved me to guard 
mytelf againit propenfities at once 
fo pleafing and fo fufpicious. Let 
this fuffice in juftification of what 
is paft; it now remains that I 
fhould explain to you the fyitem I 
have laid down for the time to 
come :—If ever I aflume the cha- 
racter of a wife, I devote myfelf to 
all its duties ; 1 bid farewel at once 
to all the vanities, the petulances, 
the coquetries of what is falfely. 
called a life of pleafure ; the whole 
fyftem mutt undergo a revolutions 
and be adminiftered upon other 
principles and to other purpofes: I 
know the world too well to commit 
myfelf to it, when I have more 
than my own confcience to account 
to, when | have not only truths but 
the fimilitudes of truths to ftudy ; 
fufpicions, jealoufies, appearances 
to provide agatnlt ; when lam no 
longer fingly refponfible on the 
fcore of error, but of example al- 
fo :—It is not therefore in the pub- 
lic difplay of an affluent fortune, 
in dreis, equipage, entertainments, 
nor even in the ‘fame of fplendid 
charites my pleafures will be found 5 
they will center in domettic occu- 
pations ; in cultivating nature, and 
the fons of nature, in benefiting the 
tenants and labourers of the foil 
that fupplies us with the means of 

being ufeful; in living happily 

with my neighboors, in availing 

myfelf of thofe numberlefs oppére 

tunities, 
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tunities, which a refidence in the 
country affords of relieving the un- 
told diltretles of thofe who fuffer in 
fecret, and are too humble, or per- 
haps too proud to atk.”—Here 
the enraptured Leander could no 
longer keep filence, but breaking 
forth into tranfporcs of love and ad- 
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miration, gave a turn to the com 
verfation, which it isno otherwife 
interefting to relate, than as it 
proved the prelude to an union 
which ipeedily took place, and has 
made Leander and Adeliia the 
fondeitt and worthieft couple ia 
England. 


—— OSI FONLDY-OU SHO 


For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The INVESTIGATOR. No. I. 


In this wide world what varying objects rife ? 


APPY is that man, who is 

free from envy ; who is con- 
tent with his condition, and com- 
plains not of the deeds of Provi- 
dence ; but, though unfortunate 
himielf, rejoices at the proiperity of 
thofe around him ; whofe eyes 
moiiten at the tale ef forrow, and 
whofe fympathetic breaft beats 
in unifon with the fufferer ; who 
from his little fore bellows a gen- 
erous mite to the children of pov- 
erty: Happinefs is moit certain- 
ly his companion, and the ils of 
life refi lightly on his head. ‘The 
morfel which he eats, is fweet and 
nourithing 3 the water which he 
drinks, is cool and refrefhing ; and 
the (traw which fupports his limbs, 
foothes him in foft forgetfulnets. 
Ec is beloved by all who know him; 
carefled where ever he goes, and 
fought after by the good and gen- 
erous. Whenhe vilits his neizh- 
bours in trouble, fuch benig gnity lets 
upon his countenance, that the eye 
ot forrow wears a fmile, and the 
perturbed breaft ceafes to heave a 
figh. He, likea minifter of peace, 
is received among them, and his 
words affect them as the oil of con- 
folation. How infinite, how ex- 
tenfive mult be his felicity ! Surely 
he,above all the reft of mankind, 
‘partakes of heaven below, of blifs 


which none but faints and angels 
ever claim. He becomes, by his 
deeds, an honour to human nature, 
and a bleffi ling to mankind. 

But the envious mamis a plague to 
fociety, a torment to himfelf, anda 
difgrace to humanity. Envy is of 
fuch a poifonous, corrofive nature, 
that it fefters the mind and corrupts 
the foul. All the tender, fympa- 
thetic feelings, are by it deftroyed, 
and its poffeffor is rendered unfit to 
perform the deeds of this world, and 
to undergo the troubles concommit- 
ant with man. It mars all his enjoy- 
ments, extirpates tranquillity from 
the mind, and ruins domeftic and 
conjugal happinefs. ‘The pleafures 
of friendfhip and converfation are 
entirely cut off. Society, the boon 
of heaven and choicett gift of God, 
is by it rendered abortive, without 
which, who can travel life’s dull 
and weary round ? 

The envious man is of all men 
the moft miferable ; he is the moft 
pitiful objeé& in nature, tor if he 
happens to fall into company, like 
a true cynic, he fhows the colour 
of his mind by the features of his 
face. The wrinkled frown upon 
his brow, and the fhearing crook 
of his nofe, are things which plainly 
mark the man. If the topic of con- 
veriation happens to run upon mea 

and 
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and public meafures, he és pleafed, 
for then he can and will join the 
confab’ by uttering the moit bitter 
epithets and virulent remarks upon 
the charaéters above him. His en- 
vy poifons all he fays or does, it dif- 
fufes itfelf into every word which 
he utters, and corrupts even his re- 
‘tired thonghts. 

While he is receiving the bleff- 
ings of health and riches from the 
hand of his merciful Creator, he 
fits repining at the hardnefs of his 
lot. He exclaims againft Provi- 
dence while he is living on his 
bounty. He curfes the food which 
he is eating, becaufe it is the fame 
which nourifhes and fupports thofe 
around him. ‘There is nothin 
which he fo much dreads,and which 
fo much vexes his foul, as the prof- 
perity of his neighbours. With 
forrow and indignation he beholds 
their fieldswavinginluxuriantpride, 
their mountains covered with herds, 
and their paftures moving with cat- 
tle. That they fhould merit the 
{miles of God more than himéfelf; 
that they fhould be fuperior to him 
in knowledge, or riches, are ideas 
too fhocking for his conception, 
too degrading to his nature, and 
things which he withes to conceive 
as impoflibiliites. 

The lifewhich he leads,is wretch- 
ed beyond defcription. To fay he 
poilefles any peaceful moments, no 
one can, unlefs thofe can be call- 
ed fuch, which he expends in try- 
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ing to deftroy the good fame and 
charatter ofhis fellow beings. His 
time rolls heavily along, bringing 
with it fomething produétiive of 
heartfelt unealinefs, which to others 
(though not becaufe they rejoice in 
his affiictions) is the fource of pleat 
ure and happinefs.. He eats his 
beft food without relifh, and drinks 
his wine as if it partook only of the 
fournefs of the grape. He rites 
from his table unfatisficd, and un- 
refrefaed ; and after roving in fome 
folitary place, till the fun has de- 
clined the weft, he returns peevith 
and morofeful, having thrown him- 
felf upon his couch, he lingers out 
a reftlefs night. Thus his life wears 
away ; thus he goes curfing and 
curfed down to the grave ; the fods 
of the valley cover him; the eye 
beholds his depofit, unmoved, and 
the earth tumbles upon his coffin 
without raifing a figh | 
Happy are they who fhun this laft ex- 
treme ; 
Who live all mindful of fome happier 
foil, 
Who court the bleflings of the great Su- 
preme, 


Nor think for facred blifs too much they 
toil. 


Who view the increafe of their neighbour’¢ 
With joy unmingl’d with an envious 
And whofe ambition Icads him to that 
Which p ae how to live and how tq 

Cc. 
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Singular Account of La Maurin, 
[From Buaney’s Hiftory of Mufic.] 


y .A MAUPIN feems to have 

been a moft extraordinary per- 
fonage. ‘“ She was equally fond of 
both fexes, fought and loved like a 
man, and reiilted and-fell like a 


woman. Her adventures are of a, 
very romantic kind. Married toa 
young hufband, who foon was oblig- 
ed to abfent himie!f from her, to en- 
ter op an office he had obtained at 
ae Provence, 
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Provence, fhe ran away with a fenc- 
ing matter, of whom fhe learned the 
{mall fword, and became an excel- 
lent fencer, which was afterwards a 
ufeful qualification to her on feveral 
occafions. The lovers firft retreat- 
ed from perfecution to Marfeilles ; 
but neceility foon obliged them to 
folicit employment there, at the ope- 
ra; and, as both had by nature good 
voices, they were received without 
difficulty. But foon after this the 
was feized with a paflion for a young 
perfon of her own fex, whom fhe fe- 
duced, but the object of her whim- 
fical affection being purfued by her 
friends, and taken, was thrown into 
a convent at Avignon, where La 
Maupin foon followed her ; and 
having prefented herfelf as a novice, 
obtained admiflion. Some time af- 
ter, fhe fet fire to the convent, and, 
availing herfelf of the confufion fhe 
had occafioned, carried off her fa- 
vourite. But being purfued and 
taken, fhe was condemned to the 
flames for contumacy ; a fentence, 
however, which was not executed, 
as the young Marfellaife was found, 
and reftored to her friends. 

“ She then went to Paris, and 
made her firit appearance on the op- 
era {tage in | 695, when the perform- 
ed the part of Pallas, in Cadmus, 
with the greatelt fuccefs. The ap- 
plaufe was fo violent, that fhe was 
obliged, in her car, to take off her 
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cafque to falute and thank the pub- 
lic, which redoubled their marks of 
approbation. From that time her 
fuccefs was uninterrupted. Dumeni, 
the finger, having aftronted her, fhe 
put on men’s clothes, watched for 
him in the Place des Vicoires, and 
infitted on his drawing his fword 
and fighting her, which he refufing, 
fhe caned him, and took from him 
his watch and {nuff box. Next day, 
Dumeni having boatted at the ope- 
ra houfe, that he had defended him- 
felf againft three men who attempt- 
ed to rob him, the related the whole 
fiory, and produced his watch and 
{nuff box in proof of her having 
caned him for his cowardice. ‘The- 
venard was nearly treated in the 
fame manner, and had no other 
way of efcaping her cha‘tifement, 
than by publicly afking her pardon, 

fter hiding himfelf at the Palais 
Royal during three weeks. At a 
ball given by Monficur, the brother 
of Louis XIV. fhe again put on 
men’s clothes, and having behaved 
impertinently to a lady, three of 
her friends, fuppofing La Maupin 
to be a man, called her out. She 
might eafily have avoided the com- 
bat by difcovering her fex, but fhe 
inftantly drew, and killed them all 
three. Afterwards, returning very 
coolly to the ball, fhe told the tory 
to Monficur, who obtained her par- 
don.” 
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OxsservATIONS on BLINDN 


ss, and on the Employment 


of the other Senfes to fupply the Loss of Sicur. 


[By Mr. Bew.—From “ Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Man- 
chefter.”} 
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MONGST the various acci- there are none that excite compat- 
fion, or call forth our benevolent 
aid more powerfully, than blindnefs. 


The 
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dents and calamities, to which 
the human fpecies are fubjected, 
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The blind man, in all ages and coun- 
tries, has ever been allowed an in- 
difputable claim on the good offices 
of his fellow creatures ; his necefli- 
ties have generally been fupplied 
with facred care ; and his genius, if 
it approached to excellence, has been 
refpected with a degree of reverence, 
fuperior to what is ufually beftowed, 
on fuch as are poffeiled of the facul- 
ty of fight. 

The faculty of fight, indeed, is 
juftly confidered as tuperior to any 
of the other fenfes. Hearing, taft- 
ing, and {melling, when compared 
with vilion, appear very limited in 
their powers and determinations ; 
and though the fenfe of touch may 
poflefs the moft general, and accu- 
rate power of conveying the ideas 
of the various modifications of mat- 
ter to the mind; yet the compre- 
henfivenefs, together with the in- 
ftantaneous celerity, with which vil- 
ion difplays to us the wonders of 
Nature, or the varieties of Art, far 
tranfcend any of the perceptions, 
that the touch, or the other fenies 
are able to furnifh us with. It is, 
perhaps, on this account, that we 
figuratively employ the term, cing, 
in acknowledging the conicious ev- 
idence of reafon and truth; and e- 
ven extend the application, as the 
moft expreflive, to one of the diftin- 
guifhing attributes of Almighty per- 
tection. 

In no part of the human fabric, 
or even throughout the whole of na- 
ture, with which we are acquainted, 
are there more evident marks of ex- 
quifite perfection and wifdom, than 
in what relates to the fenfe of feeing ; 
whether we dire& our attention to 
the wonderful regularity, order, mi- 
nutene({s, and velocity of the rays of 
light, which minilter to this fenfe, 
or to the {tructure and formation of 
the little organ, in which this facul- 
ty is deftined to reide. “ Witha 

* Dr. Keid, p. 121. 
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“ ball and focket, (as 2 learned and 
“ and elegant philofopher*. beauti- 
“‘ fully obierves) of an inch diame- 
“6 ter, we are enabled, in an initant 
“of time, without changing our 
‘ place, to perceive the difpofition 
‘“‘ of an army, the figure of a palace, 
“‘ and the variety of a landicape ;” 
and not only, as he farther remarks, 
to “ find our way through the path- 
“‘ Jefs ocean, traverie the globe of 
‘‘ the earth, determine its figure and 
“‘ dimenfions, and delineate every 
“ region of it :”” But, 


---“t Breaking hence, take our ardent fight 
“ Through the blue infinite,” 


afcertain the order, revolutions and 
diftances of the planetary orbs, and 
even form probable conjectures on 


weer scenes ---- “Every ftar 
“ Which the clear concave oi a wintcr’s 
night 
“ Pours on the eye, or aftronomic tube, 
“ Far firetching, fnatches from the dark 
abyfs.” THOMSON. 


In contemplating, therefore, the 
extenfive and almolt unlimited prop- 
erties of vifion, we not only find our 
gratitude warmed and elevated to 
piety and devotion, but are, like- 
wife, confcious of an involuntary 
impulfe, that urges us to exert our 
endeavours, towards the affiftance of 
fuch as are unfortunately deprived 
of this noble faculty, whenever they 
are prefented to our notice. 

And here, again, we have every 
motive to infpire us with admiration 
of the providential wifdom and be- 
nevolence, difplayed by the divine 
Author of our exiftence. For, not- 
withftanding the great and compre- 
henfive powers of fight, there is lit- 
tle of the actual knowledge acquired 
by this faculty, that may not, by at- 7 
tentive and patient perfeverance, be 
communicated to the man who has 


been deomed to darknefs from his 
birth. 
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birth. The bigot, or the enthufiaft, 
who condemns the refearches of 
philofophy, and erroneoufly pro- 
nounces them to be incompatible 
with religion ; perceives, with ai- 
tonifhment, the blind enabled to ex- 
patiate on light or colours ; on re- 
flection, refraction, and on the vari- 
ous fubjects, from which we might 
naturally fuppofe they would be ex- 
cluded, by the deprivation of fight ; 
and fatisfies himfelf with abruptly 
referring the whole to the immedi- 
ate difpenfation of the Deity. The 
philofopher, on the other hand, 
though, with willing fubmiffion, he 
ultimately attributes the effects to 
Omunipotence ; is, neverthclefs, de- 
firous to avoid the cenfure paifed on 
the fervant, “ who buried his talent in 
a napkin; and ventures to exert 
the abilities with which he may be 
endowed in endeavouring to invef- 
tigate the means by which the ef- 
fects are ordained to be accomplith- 
ed, to the end, that the intereits of 
humanity may be ferved with great- 
er certainty. 

The powerful influence of exer- 
cife and habit upon the intelleétual, 
as well as upon the corporeal facul- 
ties, are too well known and ac- 
knowledged, to require much illuf- 
tration. The muicles, of any part 
of the body, acquire peculiar vigour 
and fullnefs by habitual exercife ; 
and the fame is remarkable, though 
in a ftill higher“degree, with refpect 
to the effects of exercife and habit, 
on the faculties-of the mind. From 
this wife regulation, in the economy 
of nature, refults a train of refources, 
which the blind are found capable 
of deriving, from the exercife of the 
other fenfes ; and which may be fo 
far perfected, as to compenfate, in a 
great meafure, for the lofs of the 
darling fenfe of fight. The delica- 
cy and precifion, with which fome 
eminent blind people have employ- 
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ed the other fenfes, particularly 
hearing and touch, would, indeed, ex. 
ceed the bounds of credibility, were 
we not aflured of the facts, as well 
from actual experience, as from un- 
doubted authorities. 

Dr. Saunderion loft his fight by 
the {mall pox, fo early in his infan- 
cy, that he did not remember te 
have ever feen. He had no more 
ideas of light, than if he had been 
born blind. Notwithitanding this 
misfortune, he acquired fuch pro- 
found and perfect knowledge in the 
fcience of mathematics, that, by the 
influence of his merit only, he was 
appointed to the profeflorthip in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. The ad- 
drefs of this celebrated philofopher 
was no ways inferior to the knowl- 
edge he potiefied ; a circumitance, 
which we do not always meet with 
in thofe who have the fuil powers of 
fizht. His lectures on the different 
branches of mathematics, natural 
philofophy, aftronomy, and optics, 
were remarkably clear and inteili- 
cible. Fully aware of the difficul- 
tics young minds have to contend 
with, from the abitrufenefs in which 
the fubjects of natural philofophy 
are nfually involved, his endeavours 
were fuccefsfully directed to obviate 
and remove theie ob{tructions ; and 
to furnifh a method, at the fame 
time, comprehenfive, natural, and 
eafy to be underftood. 

Dr. Saunderfon’s fenfation of 
touch, as is ufual with blind people, 
was very exquifite ; and it was by 
means of this fenfe, that he acquired 
many of his principal ideas. He 
diftinguifhed, with aftonifhing nice- 
ty, the peculiar properties of bodies, 
that depended on the roughnefs or 
fmoothnefs of their furfaces. A re- 
markable inftance is given of his 
nice accuracy in this refpect. A 
feries of Roman medals, fome of 
which were true, and others falfe, 


were 
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Were prefented to his touch. Dr. 
Saunderion, by running his fingers 
over them, was foon able to dittin- 
guiih the genuine antiques, from 
thoie that were counterfeited ; tho’ 
the latter had been executed, with 
fuch exactnefs of imitation, as to de- 
ceive a connoifleur, who only judg- 
ed by the eye. But, fays the pro- 
feffor, ** I, who had not that fenfe 
“to truft to, could eafily feel a 
“ roughnefs in the new catt, fuffic- 
 ienc to diftinguifh them by.” 

The impreflion made by the ap- 
proach of bodies nearer to him, or 
their beire removed farther off ; 
and the different ftates of the at- 
mofphere, were diftinguifhable to 
him by the fame delicate fenfe of 
touch ; and his fenfe of hearing was 
refined to a fimilar degree of per- 
fettion. He could readily afcertain 
the fifth part of a note of mufic. 
He not only diftinguifhed and re- 
membered the different people he 
converfed with, by the peculiar 
founds of their voices, but, in fome 
meafure, places alfo. Judging by 
the founds of the pavements, of the 
courts and piazzas, and the reflec- 
tion of thefe founds from the wails, 
he remembered the different varia- 
tions, fo as to be able to recollect 
the places, pretty exactly, when con- 
ducted to them afterwards. 

We might produce a great varie- 
ty of inftances, both ancient and 
modern, where blind perfons have 
excelled in different departments of 
fcience ; and particularly, in the fev- 
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eral branches of mathematics.* But 
the attachment, which thefe unfor- 
tunate people difplay, for the pleaf- 
ing purfuits of mufic and poetry, ts 
{till more general. The powerful 
influence of verbal expreflion, when 
communicated to the blind, in the 
form of poetry, and the congenial 
ideas it infpires, are really aftonifh- 
ing. Of this we have a recent 
proof in Dr. Blacklock, of Edin- 
burgh. This amiable gentleman 
was, I believe, either born blind, or 
became fo very foon after his birth : 
Yet, we find no defeéts, in thofe 
beautiful poems he has exhibited 
to the world, that can be attributed 
to his want of fight ; on the contra- 
ry, we meet with defcriptions of vif 
ual icenes and objects, as beautiful, 
expreflive, and jult, as if he had 
actually been poffeffed of the faculty 
of feeing ; and had drawn his de- 
fcriptions, from an enraptured fur- 
vey of the variegated profpects of 
nature. Whereas, we mutt be con- 
vinced, when we ac.urately confider 
the matter, that the poetic enthufi- 
afm, which infpired him, and excit- 
ed thefe imitative powers, could on- 
ly be produced by the various com- 
bination of founds, which were con- 
veyed, by words, to his imagina- 
tion. 

The influence of mnufic is ftill 
more generally to be obferved than 
that of poetry. Mutic, almoft with- 
out exception, appears to be the fa- 
vourite amuiement of the blind. 
There is no other employment of 

the 


* Diodotus, the preceptor of Cicero, is reprefented as attaching himfelf, with greater 
afliduity to the Science of Mathematics after he became blind. 


“ Diodotus Stoicus, czcus multos annes, noftrz domi vixit : is vero, quod eredibile 
“ vix eflet, cum in Philofophia multé etiam magis affidué quam antea verfaretur tum 


“ qued fine occulis fieri poilit. 


Geometriz munus tuebatur, precipiens difcentibus, 
“ unde, quo, quamque lineam {cribercnt.” 


Cic. Tule. difp. L. V. 39- 


Didymus of Alexandria is celebrated by St Jerom and the hiftogian Cafiodorus, as 


a prodigy in logic and mathematics, though blind from his infancy. 
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The latter writer, 


hikewife fpeaks of one Lufebius, an Aliatic, who, though blind, diftinguifhed himfel£ 


highly in all kinds of learning. 
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the mind, religious contemplation 
excepted, that feems fo well adapt- 
ed to footh the foul, and diffipate 
the melancholy ideas, which, it may 
naturally be expected, will fome- 
times pervade the difpofitions of 
thofe who are utterly bereft of fight. 
This, together with the beneficial in- 
fluence that refults from the prac- 
tice of this delightful art, by quick- 
ening and perfecting the fenfe of 
hearing, is a matter that deferves 
the moft ferious attention. The 
eclebrated Profeffor, juft now men- 
tioned, excelled in performing on 
the flute, in his youth ; and the re- 
finement of his ear has been very 
juftly attributed to his early atten- 
tion to mufic. It is not, therefore, 
furprifing that fo many blind people 
have diftinguifhed themfelves in this 
fcience. Stanley and Parry were 
deprived of their fight in early in- 
fancy ; yet both thefe gentlemen 
have difplayed extraordinary proofs 
of their abilities, not only as com- 
pofers and performers of mufic, but, 
likewife, in matters that, at a firit 
view, we might be apt to confider 
as peculiar to thofe who are fully 
poilefied of the faculty of vifion. 
‘Their feparate reputations, as mufi- 
cians, are fufhiciently known and ac- 
knowledged. The ftile of Stanley 
is truly his own ; and his execution 
on the organ, equal, if not fuperior 
to any of his cotemporary perform- 
ers on that grand initrument. Parry 
may be revered'as the Britifh bard 
of modern times. The halls of the 
Cambrian Chief refound with the 
melodious vibrations of his harp, 
and he has united the refinements 
of talte and elegance to the rude, 
but expretlive modulations of antiq- 
wily. 

I pafs over a number of inftances, 
that might be offered to your no- 
tice, and proceed to give fome ac- 
eount of Dr. Henry Moyes, the el- 


egant reader on philofophical cheme 
iitry ; whofe lectures, the greateft 
part of this fociety had the fatisfac- 
tion of attending, and whofe perfon- 
al acquaintance feveral of us have 
enjoyed. 

This intelligent philofopher, like 
the celebrated profeffor of Cam- 
bridge before mentioned, loft his 
fight, by the {mall pox, in his early 
infancy. He never recollected to 
have feen: “ But the firft traces of 
memory I have,” fays he, “ are in 
fome confufed ideas of the folar fyf 
tem.” He had the good fortune to 
be born in a country where learning 
of every kind is highly cultivated, 
and to be brought up in a family 
devoted to learning. 

Poffefled of native genius, and are 
dent in his application, he made 
rapid advances in various depart- 
ments of erudition ; and not only 
acquired the fundamental principles 
of mechanics, mufic, and the lan- 
guages ; but, likewife entered deep- 
ly into the inveftigation of the pro- 
founder fciences ; and difplayed an 
acute and general knowledge of 
geometry, optics, algebra ; of af- 
tronomy, chemiltry ; and, in fhort, 
of molt of the branches of the New- 
tonian philofophy. 

Mechanical exercifes were the fa- 
vourite employments of his infant 
years. At a very early age, he 
made himielf acquainted with the 
ufe of edged tools, fo perfe@ly, that, 
notwithftanding his entire blindnefs, 
he was able to make little wind- 
mills; and, he even conftruéted a 
loom, with his owa hands, which 
{till fhew the cicatrices of wounds, 
he received in the execution of thefe 
juvenile exploits. 

By a moft agreeable intimacy, 
and frequent intercourfe, which I 
enjoyed, with this accomplithed 
blind gentleman, whillt he refided 
in Manchefter ; I had an opportu. 
nity 
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nity of repeatedly obferving the pe- 
culiar manner, in which he arrang- 
ed his ideas, and acquired his m- 
formation. Whenever he was in- 
troduced into company, I remarked, 
that he continued fome time filent. 
The found directed him to judge of 
the dimenfions of the room, and the 
different voices, of the number of 
perfons that were prefent. His dif- 
tinction, in thefe refpects, was very 
accurate ; and his. memory fo re- 
tentive, that he feldom was mittak- 
en. I have known him inftantly 
recognize a perfon, on firft hearing 
him {peak, though more than two 
vears had elapfed fince the time of 
their laft meeting. He determin- 
ed, pretty nearly, the ftature of thofe 
he was {peaking with, by the direc- 
tion of their voices ; .and he made 
tolerable conjectures, refpecting their 
tempers and difpofitions, by the 
manner in which they conducted 
their converiation. 

It mutt be obferved, that this gen- 
tleman’s eyes were not totally in- 
fenlible to imtenfe light. The rays 
refracted through a prifm, when 
fuficiently vivid, produced certain 
diftinguiihable efle&s on them.— 
‘The red gave him a difagreeable 
fenfation, which he compared to the 
touch of a faw. As the colours 
declined in violence, the harihnefs 
Jeflened, until the green afforded a 
fenfation that was highly pleafing 
to him ; and which he defcribed, as 
conveying an idea fimilar to what 
he felt, im running his hand over 
{mooth polifhed furfaces. Polithed 
jurfaces, meandering itreams, and 
gentle declivities, were the figures, 
by wh'ch he expreiled his ideas of 
beauty. Rugged rocks, irregular 
points, and boiiterous elements, fur- 
nifhed him with expreflions for ter- 
ror and difguft. He excelled in the 
charms of converfation ; was happy 
ia his allufions to vifual objects ; 
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and difcourfed on the nature, com- 
pofition, and beauty of colours, 
with pertinence and precifion. 

Dr. Moyes was a itriking inftance 
of the power, the human foul pof- 
fefles, of finding refources of fatif- 
faction, even under the moft rigor- 
ous calamities. Though involved 
“ in ever during darknefs,”’ and ex- 
cluded from the charming views of 
filent or animated nature ; though 
dependent on-an_undertakin be 
the means of his fubfiftence, the fuc- 
cefs of which was very precarious ; 
in fhort, though deftitute of other 
fupport than his genius, and under 
the mercenary protection of a per- 
fon, whofe integrity he fufpected— 
ftill Dr. Moyes was generally cheer- 
ful and apparently happy.. Indeed 
it mult attord much pleafure to the 
feeling heart to ob{crve this hilarity 
of temper prevail, almoft univerfal- 
ly, with the blind. Though “ cut 
off from the ways of men, and the 
contemplation of the human face 
divine ;” they have this confolation ; 
they are exempt from the difcern- 
ment, and contagious influence, of 
thofe painful emotions of the foul, 
that are vifible on the countenance, 
and. which hypoerify itelf can 
{carcely conceal. ‘This. difpofition, 
likewife, may be confidered, as an 
internal evidence of the native worth 
of the human mind ; that thus fup- 
ports its dignity and cheerfulnefs 
under one of the fevereft misfortunes 
that can poffibly befal us. Nor is 
this cheerful refignation peculiar to 
thofe who have been blind frora their 
birth ; we find it, alfo, generally 
prevail with fuch as have Jolt their 
fioht, even at a more advanced age ; 
and who mutt, undoubtedly, feel the 
misfortune with the utmott anguifh. 
The diftrefling receliection, which 
memory muft prefent, of former en- 
joyments, we find, however, foon 
fublidés. Gentler and more plead- 
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ing reflections fucceed. Contem- 
plation takes her refidence in her 
proper province, the human mind ; 
and the blind, fubmiffively and 
cheerfully refign themfelves to the 
will of Heaven, and the benevolent 
protection of the lefs unfortunate of 
their fellow creatures. And hard, 
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indeed, is the heart of him, who wiff 
not ftretch out his hand to fuccour 
the blind ; or who, by injuftice, il- 
liberality, or unkindnefs, adds a 
{ting to the confcious dependence, 
to which, whilft they live, they muf 
ever be fubjected. 
[ Remainder next month.) » 





ESSAY on DELICACY of SENTIMENT. 


{From “ The Bez,” a Scotch Periodical Publication. ] 


Oh ! teach us—yet unfpoil’d by wealth ! 
That feeret rare, between th’ extremes to move, 


Of mad good nature, and of mean {elf love. 


HE charaéter of delicacy of 
| fentiment, fo efteemed at pre- 
fent, feems to have been unknown 
to the ancients. It is certainly a 
reat retinement on humanity. Re- 
iss dab are never attended to in 
the earlier ages, when the occupa- 
tions of war, and the wants of un- 
improved life, leave little opportu- 
nity, and lefS inclination, for fanci- 
ful enjoyments. Danger and dif- 
trefs require {trength of mind, and 
neceffarily exclude an attention to 
thofe delicacies, which while they 
pleafe, infallibly enervate. 

That tendernefs which is amiable 
in a ftate of perfect civilization, is 
defpifed asa weaknefs among un- 
polifhed nations. Shocked at the 
fmalleft circurnftances which are 
difagreeable, it cannot fupport the 
idea of danger and alarm. So far 
from exerciling the cruelties which 
are fometimes politically neceflary 
in a rude ftate, it farts with hor- 
ror from the fight, and at the de- 
{cription of them. It delights in 
the calm occupations of rural life, 
and would gladly refign the fpear 
and the fhield for the fhepherd’s 
crook and the lover’s garland. But 
in an unformed community, where 


POP. 


conftant danger requires conftant 
defence, thofe difpofitions which 
delight in retirement and eafe will 
be treated with general contempt ; 
and no temper of mind which is 
defpifed will be long epideinical. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans 
were the mott civilized people on 
the earth. They, however, were 
unacquainted with that extreme 
delicacy of fentiment which is be- 
come {fo univerfally prevalent in 
modern times. Perhaps fome rea: 
fonable caufes may be affigned. 
The ftoic philofophy endeavoured 
to introduce a total apathy, and, 
though it was not embraced, in 
all its rigidity, by the vulgar, yet 
it had a fufficient number of vota- 
ries to diftufe a general tafte for an 
infenfibility of temper. ft perhaps 
originally meant no more than to 
teach men to govern their affections 
by the dictates of reafon; but as 2 
natural want of feeling produced 
the fame effects as a rational regy- 
Jation of the paflions, it foon pailed 


_among the vulgar for what it could 


lay no claim to, a_philofophical 
indifference. 
That refpetful attention to wo- 
mea, which in modern times is 
called 
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walled gallantry, was not to be found 
among the ancients. Women were 
looked upon as inferior beings, 
whofe only duty was to contribute 
to pleafure, and fuperintend do- 
meltic economy. it was not till 
the days of chivalry that men 
fhowed that defire of pleafing the 
fofter fex, which feems to allow 
themafuperiority. This deference 
to women refines the manners and 
foftens the temper ; and it is no won- 
der that the ancients, who admitted 
no women to their focial converfa- 
tions, fhould acquire a roughnefs 
of manners incompatible with deéi- 
cacy of fentiment. 

Men who asted, thought, and 
fpoke, like the ancients, were un- 
queltionably furnifhed, by nature, 
with every feeling in great pertec- 
tion. But their mode of aducation 
contributed rathertoharden, than to 
mollify their hearts. Politics and war 
were the fole general objects. Am- 
bition, it is well known, renders all 
other paffions fubfervient to itfelf ; 
and the youth who had been accutf- 
tomed to military difcipline, and 
had endured the hardfhips of a 
campaign, though he might yield to 
the allurements of pleafure, would 
not have time to attend to the re- 
finements of delicacy. But the 
modern foldier, in the prefent mode 
of conducting war, is not compel- 
led to undergo many perional hard- 
fhips, either in the preparation for 
his profeffion, or in the exercife of 
it. Commerce, but little known to 
Many ancient nations, gives the mo- 
derns an opportunity of acquiring 
opulence without much difficulty 
or danger ; and the infinite num- 
bers who inherit this opulence, in 
order to pafs away life with eafe, 
have recourfe to the various arts of 
exciting pleafure. The profeflions 
of divinity and law, leave fufh- 
cient time, opportunity, and in- 
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clination to moft of their profef- 
fors, to purfue every amufement 
and gratification. The general 
plan of modern education, which, 
among the liberal, confifts of the 
ftudy of the poets and fentimental 
writers, contributes, perhaps more 
than all other caufes, to humanife 
the heart and refine the fentiments; 
For, at the period when education 
is commenced, the heart is molt 
fufceptible of impreflion. 

Whatever difpofition tends to 
foften, without weakning the mind, 
mutt be cherifhed ; and it mult be 
allowed that delicacy of fentiment, 
on this fide the extreme, adds great- 
ly to the happineis of mankind, by 
diffufing an univerfal benevolence. 
It teaches men to feel for others as 
for themfelves ; it difpofes us to 
rejoice with the happy, and, by 
partaking, to inereafe their pleafure. 
Itfrequently excludes the malignant 
paflions, which are the fources of 
the greateft mifery in life. It ex- 
cites a pleafing fenfation in our 
own breaft, which if its duration 
be confidered, may be placed a- 
mong the higheft gratifications of 
fenfe. The only ill confequence 
that can be apprehended from it 
is, an effeminacy of mind, which 
may difqualify us for vigorous pur- 
fuits and manly exertions. 

In the moft fuccefsful courfe of 
life, obftacles will impede, and 
difagreeable circumftances difgult. 
‘To bear thefe, without feeling them, 
is fometimes neceflary in the right 
conduct of life: But he who is 
tremblingly alive all over, and 
whofe fenfibility approaches to fore- 
nefs, avoids the conteft in which 
he knows he muft be hurt. He 
feels injuries never committed ; 
and refents affronts never intended. 
Difguited with men and manners, 
he either feeks retirement, to n- 
dulge his melancholy, or, eer 
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ed by continual chagrin, he con- 
ducts himfelf with foily and impru- 
dence. 

How then fhall we avoid the ex- 
treme of a difpofition, which in 
the due medium, is produétive of 
the moft falutary confequences ? In 
this excefs, as well as all others, 
reafon muft be called ir to mode- 
rate. Senfibility muft not be per- 
mitted to fink us into that ftate of 
indolence, which effectually repref- 
fes thofe manly fentiments that may 
very well confift with the molt 
delicate. The greatelt mildnefs is 
commonly united with the irr 
fortitude in the true hero. ‘l’ender- 
nefs, joined with refolution, form 
indeed, a finifhed character. 

The affectation of great fenfibil- 
ity is extremely common. It is, 
however, as odious as the reality is 
amiable. It renders a man con- 
temptible, and a women ridiculous. 
Inftead of relieving the afflicted, 
which is the neceffary efe& of gen- 
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uine. fympathy, a charader of 
this fort flies from mifery, to thew 
that it is too delicate to fupport the 
fight of diitrefs. The appearance 
of a toad, or the jolting of a car- 
riage, will caufe a paroxyfm of 
ear. But it is remarkable that 
this delicacy and tendernefs often 
difappear in folitude, and the pre- 
tender to uncommon fenfibility is 
frequently found, in the abfence of 
witnefles, to be uncommonly un- 
feeling. 

To have received a tender heart 
from the hand of nature, is to have 
received the means of the greateft 
bleflings. ‘l'o have guided i it by the 
dictates of rez fon, is to have acted 
up to the dignity of human nature, 
and to have obtained that hap- 
pinefs of which the heart was con- 
itituted fufceptible. 

h.ay a temper, thus laudable 
in itfelf, never be rendered con- 
temptible by affectation, or ufelefs 
by neglect ! 


History of the Intercourfe between the Earl of Curestrer- 
Firtp and Dr. JoHNSON. 


ORD Chefterfield, to whom 

Dr. Johnion had paid the high 
compliment of addrefiing to his 
lordfhip the plan of his Dictionary, 
had behaved to him in fuch a man- 
ner as toexcite his contempt and 
indignation ; But when the dic- 
tionary was upon the eve of publica- 
tion, lord Chefterfield, who, it is 
daid, had flattered himfelf€ with ex- 
ectations that Johnfon would ded- 
icate the work to him, attempted, 
in a courtly manner, to footh and 
infinuate himfelf with the fage, con- 
fcious, as it fhould feem, of the cold 
indifference with which he had 
treated its learned author; and 
further attempted to conciliate him, 


by writing two papers in “ The 
World,” in recommendation of the 

work ; and it muit be confeffed, that 
they contain fome fludied compii- 
ments, fo fin nely turned, that if there 
had been no previous offence, it is 
probable that Johnifon would have 
been highly delighted. Praife in 
general was plealing to him ; but 
by praife from a man of rank and 
elegant accomplifhmerts, he was 
peculiarly gratified. His lordthip 
in thefe papers, fays, I think the 
public in general and the republic 
of letters in particular, are greatly 
obliged to Mr. Johnfon, for having 
undertaken, and executed, fo great 
and defuwable a wark. Perfeion 
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is not to be expected from man ; 
but if we are to judge by the vari- 
ous works of Johnfon already pub- 
lifhed, we have good reafon to be- 
lieve, that he will bring this as near 
to perfection as any man could do. 
‘The plan of it, which he publithed 
iome years ago, feems to be a proof 
of it. Nothing can be more ra- 
tionally imagined, or more accu- 
rately or elegantly expreffed. 

It muft be owned that our Jan- 
guage is, at prefent, in a {tate of 
anarchy, and hitherto, perhaps, it 
may not have been the worfe for it. 
During our free and open trade, 
many words and expreflions have 
been imported, adopted and natur- 
alized from other languages, which 
have greatly enriched our own. 
Let it ftill preferve what real 
{trength and beauty it may have 
borrowed from others; but let it 
not, like the Tarpeian maid, be o- 
verwhelmed and crufhed by unnec- 
efflary ornaments. The time for 
difcrimination feems to be come. 
Toleration, adoption, and naturali- 
zation, have run their lengths. 
Good order and authority are now 
neceflary. But where fhall we find 
them, and at the fame time, the 
obedience due to them? We mutt 
have recourfe to the old Roman 
expedient in times of confufion, 
and choofe a dictator. Upon this 
principle, I give my vote for Mr. 
Johnion to fill that great and ar- 
duous part. And [hereby declare, 
that I have made a total furrender 
of all my rights and privileges in 
the Englith language, as a free born 
Britifh fubje&, to the faid Mr. 
Johnfon, during the term of his 
dictatorfhip. Nay more, I will not 
only obey him, like an old Roman, 
as my dictator, but, like a modern 
Roman, I will implicitly believe in 
him as my Pope, and hold him to 
ve infallible while in the chair, and 
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no longer. More than this he can- 
not well require; for I prefume, 
that obedience can never be expect- 
ed, when there is neither terror to 
enforce, nor intereft to invite. 

This courtly advice failed of its 
effet. Johnifon, who thought that 
“ all was falfe and hollow,” defpif- 
ed the honied words, and was even 
indignant, that lord Chefterfield 
fhould for a moment imagine, that 
he could be the dupe of fuch an ar- 
tifice.—His expreffion concerning 
lord Chetlterfield, on this occafion, 
was, “ After making great profel- 
fions, he had, for many years, taken 
no notice of me; but when my 
dittionary was coming out, he felk 
a fcribbling about it. Upon which 
I wrote him a letter, exprefled in 
civil terms, but fuch as might fhew 
him, that I did not mind what he 
faid or wrote, and that 1 had done 
with him.” 





The Letter. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl of Cheftere 
field. 


MY LORD, 

I HAVE been informed by the 
Proprietor of The World, that two 
papers, in which my dittionary is 
recommended to the public, were 
written by your lordfhip. ‘To be fo 
diltinguifhed, is an honour, which 
being very little accuftomed to fa- 
vours from the great, I know not 
well how to receive, or in what 
terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon fome flight encour- 
agement, I firft vifited your lord- 
fhip, I was overpowered, like the 
reit of mankind, by the enchant- 
ment of your addrefs; and could 
not forbear to with that I might 
boalt myfelf Le vainqueur du vaine 
queur de la terre ;--that I might 
obtain that regard for which I faw 
the world contending ; but I found 


my attendance {0 little mares 
phat 
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that neither pride nor modeity 
would fuffer me to continue it. 
When I had once addrefled your 
lord(hip in public, I had exhaulted 
all the art of pleafing, which a re- 
tired and uncourtly fcholar can 
potfefs. I had done all that I could ; 
and no man is well pleafed to have 
his all negleed, be it ever fo little. 

Seven years, my lord, have now 
patted, fince I waited in your out- 
ward rooms, or was repulfed from 
your door; during which time I 
have been putfhing on my work 
through difficulties, of which ic is 
ufelefs to complain, and have 
brought it at laft, to the verge of 
publication, without one a& of aif- 
fiftance, one word of encourage- 
ment, or one {mile of favour. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for I 
never had a patron before. 

The fhepherd in Virgil grew at 
laft acquainted with Love, ard 
found him a native of the rocks. Is 
not a patron, my lord, one who 
looks with unconcern on a man 
itruggling for life in the water, and 
when he has reached ground, en- 


cumbers him with help? The no. 
tice which you have been pleated 
to take of my labours, had it been 
early, had been kind; but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it; till I am foli- 
tary, and cannot impart it; till I 
am known, and do not wantit. [ 
hope it is no very cynical afperity 
not to confefs obligations where no 
benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public fhould 
confider me as owing that to a pa- 
tron, which Providence has enabled 
me to do for myfelf. 

Having carried on my work thus 
far with fo little obligation to any 
favourer of learning, | fhall not be 
difappointed, though I fhould con- 
clude it, if lefs be poffible, with lefs ; 
for I have been long wakened from 
that dream of hope, in which I 
once boafted myfelf with fo much 
exultation. 


My lord, your lordthip’s mok 
humble, molt obedient fervant, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
[Bof. Life Fobnfon. 


——==< OE} <<  S oee 


A NEC 
N the 25th of O&ober; 1694, 


abowlof punch was madeatthe 
Right Hon. Edward Ruffel’s houfe, 
when he was Captain-General and 
Commander in Chief of his Ma- 
jelty’s forces in the Mediterranean 
feas. It was made in a fountain 
in a garden, in the middle of four 
walks, all covered over head with 
lemonandorangetrees, and in every 
walk was a table the whole length 
of it, covered with cold collations, 
&c. Inthe faid fountain were the 
following ingredients, viz. four 
hogfheads of brandy, eight hogf- 
heads of water, 25,000 lemons, 
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twenty gallons of lime juice, thir- 
teen hundred weight of fine Lifboa 
fugar, five pounds of grated nut- 
megs, 300 toalted bifcuits, and, 
laftly, a pipe of dry mountain Mal- 
aga. Over the fountain was 4 
large canopy, built to keep off 
the rain ; and there was built on 
purpofe a little boat, wherein was 
a boy belonging to the fleet, who 
rowed round the fountain, and fill- 
ed the cups to the company ; and 
in all probability snore than 6000 
men drank thereof. 
[ Wefimin. Mag. 1778. 
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th CORAL. 


[From Harais’s Natural Hiltory of the Bible.] 


ORAL * is a hard, ftony, ma- 
rine fubftance, refembling in 
figure the flem of a plant divided in- 
to branches. It is of different col- 
ours; black, shite, and red. The 
latter is the fort emphatically called 
coral, as being the moft common, 
and moft valuable, and employed 
in the way of ornament. It is of a 
fine uniform red colour throughout 
its whole fubftance. 

This, though no gem, is ranked 
by the author of the book of Job 
xxviii. 18. with the onyx and fap- 
phire. It muft however be owned 
that the fignification of the original 
word is altogether uncertain. 

The Syrians anciently brought it 
from the South, and traded therein 
with the Tyrians. Ezek. xxvii. 16. 

Mr. Brucet+ thinks the fea Zuph, 
in our and other verfions called the 
Red Sea, fhould be named the fea of 
coral. “ As for what fanciful peo- 
ple have faid of any rednefs in the 
fea itfelf, or colour in the bottom, 
the reader may affure himfelf all this 
is fiction, the Red Sea being in col- 
our nothing different from the In- 
dian or any other ocean. 

“ There is a greater difficulty in 
affigning a reafon for the Hebrew 
name, yam fuph ; properly fo called, 
fay learned authors, from the quan- 
tity of weeds init. But I muft con- 
fefs, in contradiction to this, that I 
never in my life (and I have feen 
the whole extent of it) faw a weed 
of any fort in it ; and, indeed, upon 
the flighteft confideration it will ap- 
pear to any one that a narrow gulf, 


under the immediate influence of 
monfoons blowing from contrary 
points fix months each year, would 
have too much agitation to produce 
fuch vegetables, feldom found but 
in ftagnant waters, and feldomer, if 
ever, found in falt ones. My opin- 
ion then is, that it is from the large 
trees,t or plants, of white coral, fpread 
every where over the bottom of the 
Red Sea, perfectly in imitation of 
plants on land, that the fea has ob- 
tained this name.” 

While I am making this extrac, 
a learned friend‘ ftrengthens, by his 
ingenious criticifms, this opinion of 

r. Bruce. He obferves that the 
word /up) means fometimes fof, or 
Jiake, to which the large branches of 
coral may bear fome refemblance. 
Dr. Shaw fpeaks of them as fo con- 
fiderable that they tied their boats to 
them. The fea is at this day called 
Bahrfuf, and the vegetation it pro- 
duces /ufo. And Calmet produces 
the authority of Don John de Caf 
tro, Viceroy of the Indies for the 
King of Portugal, who believes like- 
wife that it has its name, yam /uph, 
from the great quantity of coral 
found in it. 

If after this I might hazard 2 
conjecture of my own, I would con- 
tend that it means the extreme, or 
boundary fea ; my reafons for which 
I will produce after accounting for 
the name it now bears. It is cer- 
tain that the books of the old tefta- 
ment invariably call it the fea zuph. 
And I am inclined to believe that 
the name red was not given to it till 


after 


“ Vaft groves of it grow on the rocks in the Red Sea, Perfian gulf, &e. Sce Chry- 
foft. ex Strab. geogr. |. 16. p. 213. ed. Hudfon, and Shaw’s travels, p- 384, &c. 


+ Travels, p. 246. 8vo. 


t / faw one of thefe, which from a root nearly central, threw out ramifications in 4 
neatly circular form, meafuring twenty fix fect diameter every way. 


§ Rev. Mr. Weft, of New Bedford. 
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after the Idumeans [or Edomites] 
had fpread themfelves from Eaft to 
Weft ull they came to border upon 
and poflefs this fea. They had long 
the property and ufe of it for their 
fhipping. Then it came to be call- 
ed by the name of the fea of Edom, 
which the Greeks tranflated thalafe 
Erythrea,the feaof Erythras (the fame 
as Edom) Edom fignifying red.|| 
In 1 Kings, ix. 26, and 1 Chron. 
Vil. 17. the fea of fuph is mentioned 
as in the land of Edom, which may 
be confidered as a confirmation of 
this conjecture. 

This fea is twice mentioned * ex- 
prefsly as the /mit or extreme boun- 
dary, of the pofleflions of the Ifrael- 
ites: And in feveral inftances + is 
implied, or included, in the boun- 
dary. The original and moft gen- 


{| Gen. xxv. 30. Buxtorf. Taylor. 
* Exod. xxiii. 31. and Numb. xxxiv. 3. 
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eral meaning of /uph is end, limit, 
extremity, Or hinder part.§ This 
has induced me to believe it origin. 
ally called by the Jeavs the further 
boundary fea. ‘That it was not nam- 
ed /uph becaufe abounding in coral. 
I apprehend from this circumftance 
that that marine produétion is men- 
tioned in fcripture by an entirely 
different name. It is fpoken of in 
Job xxviii. 18. and Ezek. xxvii. 16, 
as a precious ftone, and is called 
ramut, from a verb, whofe primary 
and ufual fignificction is ¢o /ift, or 
raife up, and in Ifai. ii. 13. x. 33. fo 
have lofty branches. Coral, as we 
have before obferved, lifts itfelf ma- 
ny yards above the water; and 
therefore might very properly be 
called, ramut, the branching ftone. 


+ Deut. xi. 24. Jofhua 1. 4. 1 Kings, iv. 21, 24. Pfal. Ixxii. 8. 


§ See Buxtorf, and ‘Taylor. 
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Remarkable ANecpore of the BAron DE MIZELANDWITZ. 


FE was one of the Swedifh Sen- 

ate deprived of all power by 

the prefent king, upon the memora- 
ble revolution in the Government 
which changed it to an abfolute 
monarchy ; he was pofieffed of an 
eftate equal to one worth 10,000). 
a year in England, and upon the e- 
vent fled his country, faying, he 
would fuffer the moit wretched ex- 
ile abroad rather than to remain a 
flave where he had a right to free- 
dom. He took up his refidence at 
Hamburg, where he has lived ever 


fince in great poverty, lodging in a 
very miferable apartment, and wait- 
ing entirely on himfelf. The King 
has written twice to him in the molt 
flattering terms, inviting him to re- 
turn to his eftate and honours ; but 
he never took any notice of his let- 
ters; and, uponhis Majefty’s fending 
him a remittance to enable him to 
live more comfortably, he refufed it, 
faying, “ I will die rather than re- 
ceive a dollar at the hands of one 
who has enflaved my country !” 


[ Weftmin. Mag. 175O 


= Or SAPO NDHOUS HOt 
HISTORICAL 


T is remarkable, that in Catholic 
countries the Sunday is almott 
every where a day of irregularity. 





TRAITS. 


In Paris no lefs than fourteen fefti- 
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vais in the vear have been recentiy 


fupprefled, which was taking eff io 
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many days from drunkennefs and 
debauchery.—A. cobler of that city, 
perceiving on Thurfday a fergeant, 
who was fo intoxicated, that hrs fup- 
porters could hardly keep him from 
falling, fuddenly left his ttall, placed 
himfelf before the tottering man, 
and,lafter attentively looking at him, 
pathetically exclaimed, “ Alas, this 
will be my condition next Sunday !” 





Adriano, of Cordova, was an art- 
ift fo diffident of himfelf, that he uf- 
ed to deface or deftroy his pictures, 
as foon as he had executed them ; 
and fo general was this practice with 
him, that his friends took occafion 
to intercede with him for the prefer- 
vation of his valuable productions 
in the name of the fouls in purga- 
tory, knowing his attachment to the 
holy offices in their behalf. By this 
mode of exorcifm, the deftroying 
fpirit, which his {elf diffatisfaction 
had conjured up, was kept in check ; 
and thanks to the fouls in purgato- 
ry! fome very valuable pictures 
were refcued from extinétion by their 
influence amd authority. 


Apicius, the celebrated Roman 
Epicure, could not name ail the ani- 
mals that covered his table, and 
which were brought from every part 
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of the world. It washis flave who én- 
joyed the delicacies which his own 
lofs of appetite prevented him from 
tafting. At length, he poifoned him- 
felf; tor, on looking over his ac- 
counts, and finding he had but 
66,000 crowns left, h¢ was appre- 
henfive that he fhould die of hunger. 





Peter, King of Cattile, furnamed 
the Cruel, was faid by the Spanith 
hiftorians to bealover of juftice. The 
following anecdote is a very curious 
proof of it. Beihg fond of roving 
in the ftreets in the night, he once 
made a riot. The watch man, not 
fufpecting him to be more than a 
private man, attacked him inftantly, 
and was killed by the King. Search 
was made the next day after the 
prepetrator of the murder. A wo- 
man, who had been a witnels to 
the fact, recollected the perfon of 
his Majafty, and accufed him of the 
crime. The Magiftrates, ina body, 
went inftantly to carry their com- 
plaints to the throne. The King 
allowed that juftice ought to be 
fatisfied ; and, with that view, mott 
gracioully ordered his head to be 
truck off—from his own efigy. A 
mutilated ftatue is ftill to befeenina 
corner of the ftreet where the mur- 

er Was committed. 


——IROUOPDH Gtianaro— 
ANECDOTES of the late Emprror of Germany. 


HIS amiable Prince had de- 
termined to vifit Paris in the 
month of January, 1777; but the 
great quantities of fhow, that had 
fallen in Auftria and Bavaria, had 
rendered the roads impraéticable, 
and obliged his Majelty to poftpone 
his journey. Being told by one of 
his Courtiers that fome hundreds of 
peafants would foon clear the roads, 
he nobly anfwered : “ I would rath- 
er facrifice every pleafure of my 
Vol. VI. G 


life, than give pain to the meaneft 
of my fubjects.” 

His Majetty often drives thtough 
the ftreets of Vienna ina chabriolet, a 
kind of one-horfe chaife. One day, 
he happened to overfet a green-ftall, 
and the waman, who knew him not, 
while fhe was gathering her cab- 
bages and carrots, loaded him witha 
thoufand reproaches. ‘The moment 
he had returned to the Palace, he fent 
adogen ducats to the gocd —" 

wil 
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with this obfervation : “ I think fhe 
will now be fatisfied. This will re- 
pair any injury I may have done 
her, and fhe has had fufficient leifure 
to abufe me.” 

Before he quitted the frontiers of 
Auftria, the Emperor, who travel- 
led incognito, happened to meet 
with one of thofe vain-glorious be- 
ings, who, in reality, are /ittle, in 
the very proportion in which they 
would exalt themfelves above their 
inferiors ; forgetting that the virtues 
only form the xm diilinétions be- 
tween men, and that in the begin- 
ning all where equal. This fingular 
adventure is thus related: The 
Count of Falkenttein, (the title under 
which the Emperor travelled) had 
fcarce alighted at an inn, when he 
faw a very {plendid equipage, pre- 
ceded and followed by a great num- 
ber of poftillions. Inquiring what 
Nobleman it was who travelled 
with juch parade, he was informed, 
that it was the Bifhop of , who 
was going to Vienna, accompanied 
by his Grand Vicar. Certain of 
not being known, the Count fent to 
requeft the Bithop would permit 
him to have the honour to fup with 
him. The Prelate received with 
great coolne{s this {elf-iavitation 
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from a man whom he thought of 
fuch inferior rank ; nor would he 
have admitted the ftranger to his 
table but, for the prefling inftances 
of his Grand Vicar. Apprehentfive, 
however, of doing him too much 
honour, the Badhop with difficulty 
deigned, during the repaft, to ad- 
dre{s two or three words to the illu. 
trious traveller ; and the converfa- 
tion would have been extremely 
languid, but for the politenefs of 
the Grand Vicar, who, after dif 
playing a great deal of wit and 
good fenfe, informed the Count, that 
the Bithop was going to Court, to 
folicit for a rich Abbey then vacant, 
and which he was certain of obtain- 
ing. His Majefty retired, as little 
fatisfied with the ridiculous vanity 
of the Prelate, as charmed with the 
excellent qualities he had difcover- 
ed in his companion. ‘The Bifhop 
had no fooner arrived at Vienna, 
than he repaired to the Prime Min- 
ifter, with all the certainty of fuccefs. 
But how great was his mortification 
in being informed, that this rich Ab- 
bey was difpofed of to hisown Grand 
Vicar, at the recommendation of 
the Nobleman with whom he had 
fupped at fuch an inn. 
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Sermons on various Subjes, Evangelical, Devotional, and Pra@ical, adapted 
to the Promotion of Chr ig" Pic “ty Family Religion, and Youthful Virtue. 


By Fofeph Lathrop, D 


O promote virtue im youth, 

religion in families, and Chrift- 
fan piety among all ranks and ages, 
is the worthielt employment in 
which the human faculties can be 
enjoyed. That thefe Sermons are 
well calculated to anfwer this im- 
portant end, will be readily acknow- 


D. Paftor of the if Church 


el Vf? Spring field. 


ledged by every reader of difcern- 
ment and piety. They are not in- 


tended, nor adapted to fupport any 
particular fyitem—to propagate fin- 
gularities, to offend or to flatter any 
fect or denomination of Chriftians, 
but, by commending the truth as it 
is in Jefus, to every man’s confcience 
in 
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in the fight of God, to pleafe all men 
for their good to edification, and to 
make them Chriftians in belief, in 
temper, and in practice. 

-It is the great excellence of thefe 
Sermons, that the fubjeé&s are im- 
portant and prattical ; that the 
thoughts naturally grow out of the 
fubjeéts, are judicioufly arranged, 
and communicated in language that 
is eafy, perfpicuous, and familiar, 
and at the fame time pure and ele- 
gant. Our author is happy in his 
matter and method, in the concife- 
nefs and clearnefs of his difcourfes. 
He is equally happy in dignifying 
and enriching his {tile as well as en- 
forcing his matter, by introducing 
with facility and pertinence the lan- 
guage of feripture. The reader of 
tafte as well as devotion, finds, as he 
proceeds, his feelings interefted, and 
his mind opened, elevated, and {at- 
isfied. Perhaps it will not be eafy 
for young ftudents in divinity to 
find a better model for fermonifing. 
We are perfuaded that if their dii- 
courfes are formed after the pattern 
of thefe, as to fentiment, conftruc- 
tion, arrangement and language, 
they will be more than popular 
preachers, they will be entertaining 
and ufeful. They will be intelligi- 
ble to the unlearned, pleafing to the 
refined, and profitable to all. 

We ielect a few paflages to grat- 
ify thofe who have not the volume 
in their hands, and to verify our 
criticifm. 

Sermon I, p. 15. “ Weare to glorify 
God for our own exiffence. 

“ Ifa happy exiftence is to be valued, 
an exiftence accompanied with prefent 
enjoyments, and with the means of high- 
er enjoyments hereafter, is te be conteim- 

‘plated with gratitude and joy, Perhaps 
in the gloom of a difcontented mind you 
complain of life as a burden. Impatience 
may undoubtedly draw up a long lift of 
grievances, But from this lift, let your 
fober reafon make proper deductions, 
xe the firft place, ftrike out your inaginary 
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troubles ; thofe which arife from pride, 
vanity, avarice, habit, irregular paffion, 
and extravagant expectation. Strike out 
next the troubles which are merely zega- 
tive, confifting only in the removal of 
bleflings which you have enjoyed for 2 
while, and which, if you had never en- 
joyed them, you never would have defir- 
ed. Strike out alfo your comparative evils, 
which owe their exiftence to an appre- 
henfiog, that your neighbours poflels ben- 
efits derived to you—benefits you would 
not have thought of, if you had not feen 
them in the poifeilion of others. Make 
thefe deductions, and your lift of grieve 
ances will be much reduced. Call grati- 
tude to make the eftimate, and your bleil- 
ings will he found to exceed your troubles. 
You have more days of health and com 
fort, than of ficknefs and pain. In a 
courfe of regular induftry, you have more 
fuccefs than difappointmenat. In your 
connexions, you have many friends ; few 
enemies—perhaps none. Remember alfo, 
that your real troubles, rightly regarded, 
are preparatives for a ftate of pure enjoy- 
ment; and that death, which of all things 
here you moft dread, is your paflage ta 
that ftate. 


“ But ftill perhaps fome will conclude, 
that their exiftence is to be regretted :° 
* For revelation informs us, that a great 
part, yea, much the greater part of the 
human race will ke miferable forever. It 
is then, with refpect to cach one who 
comes on this flage, more probable that 
he will be miferable than happy. And if 
this is his ftate, what ground is there to 
be thankful for exiftence ?’—“* Now, with- 
out entering on the queftion, whether the 
proportion of the faved will be great or 
imall, a queftion not fubje2 to human 
calculation, we are to confidler, whether 
we have the means and offers of happineis, 
and whether we have them from a Being 
that may be trufted ? If we have, then 
there is caude of thankfulnuefs for our ex- 
iftence ; for we may be happy if we will 
be wife. Iz is only the abuie of divine 
goodnefs that makes us miferable. You 
are not to confider the plan of the gofpel, 
as the fcheme of a lottery, in which each 
man’s chance for fuccefs is according to 
the proportion of prizes to blanks ; but as 
a moral and rational plan, 1 which each 
one’s fuccefs will be determined by his 
own choice. Be the number of the faved 
ever fo fmall, this diminithes not the prob- 
ability in favour of thofe, who feek for 
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doing, Be it ever fo great, this gives no 
additional hope to thoie who negkc& their 
falvation. ‘To determine the probability 
of your fuccefs, you need not inquire how 
many, or how few will be faved: You 
are only to inquire what you yourfelves 
are doing. In the deftruction of the old 
world, Noah and his houfehold, though 
few, only eight fouls, were preferved. At 
the wedding fupper, the one unworthy 
gueft was caitinto utter darknefs. What- 
ever may be the number of the righteous, 
or of the wicked, the Lord knoweth how 
to deliver the godiy out of temptation, 
and how to referve the unjuft unto the 
day of judgment to be punithed.” 

“ Finally, we are to glorify God for the 
profpeds which are opencd before us, 
Here we may know fomething of Gad’s 
works ; for creation is all around us and 
Providence is working before us. Angels 
and faints above kaow more of God's 
works than can be known here. They 
have a ftronger fight, and can look to 
more diflant objects. They are raifed to 
higher ground, and can command a more 
extenfive view. Their fight is not boun- 
ded by the circle of our horizoa, nor their 
profpect terminated by the canopy of our 
ikies. ‘They fee more than we can fee, 
and they admire and love more than we 
cando. But delightful is the hope, that 
we fhall one day be with them, and be 
like them; fee as they fee,and praife as 
they praife.”’ 

Sermon XVI. p.243. “Asthe conju- 
gal relation is one ot the moft important 
relations in life, to the parties themfelves, 
to fociety, and to pofterity, they who ful- 
tain it, ought above all things to ftudy 
mutual peace. ‘This will render the rela- 
tion a blieiling; without this, it will be- 
come a vexation and acurfe. The Chrift- 
ian pair, confidering themfeives as having 
one common intercft, and feeling them- 
felves animated by one foul, will readily 
Participate in each other ’s labours and lor- 
rows, and will cheerfully communicate to 
each other their own pleafures and joys. 
‘The rougher paths of life they will tread 
hand in hand, and by reciprocal fmiles of 
content, will beguile the tirefome walk, 
The pains of life they will lighten by 
bearing each other's burdens, and height- 
en every enjoyment by fharing it in com- 
mon. In the education and government 
of the family, they will flrengthen each 
other’s hands ; and inftead of contending 
for an idle fuperiority, will combine their 
influence for the good of the houfchold, 
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Little differences of opinion will be com- 
pofed by mutual condefcenfion. Acci- 
dental miftakes and trivial faults, will be 
overlooked, or viewed with the eve of 
candour. More ferious errors will be 
mentioned with tendernefs, and corrected 
with meeknefs. Real virtues and worthy 
actions will meet the cheering {miles of 
approbation ; and worthy defigns will be 
encouraged by a prompt, unfolicited con- 
currence. Unavoidable infirmities will 
be viewed with the comforting eye of pity, 
not with the infulting eye of difdain— 
Real failings wiil not be matter of keen 
reproach, but of kind expoftulation— 
Under trifling inconveniences they will 
not teafe and vex each other by cternal 
complaints ; nor under fevere misfortunes 
will they embitter each other’s {pirits by 
mutual upbraidings. But on the contra- 
ry, by examples of patience, cheertulachs, 
and heavenly mindcdnefs, they will ele- 
vate their own and each other’s minds 
above the fimaller, and fortify them to 
bear the greater troubles of this changing 
world.” 


Sermon XIX. p. 299. “ You muft 
always remember that religion is a benevo- 
lent and ufeful thing ; and that wherever it 
takes place, it makes men detéer than they 
were before. It confifts net in empty 
noife and vain fhow ; but in folid virtue 
and fubftantial goodnefs. It does not ef- 
fentially confift im little niceties and tri- 
fling diftinctions, which neither influence 
the heart, nor concern the practice ; nor 
in the obfervance or rejection of particular 
rites and forms, which a man nay ule or 
difufe without prejudice to real virtue 1a 
himfelf or others ; nor in a zealous at- 
tachment to, or angry abhorrence of, this 
fect, or that church, in which, as in moit 
other fields, there arc fome tares and fome 
wheat ; but in fomething more excellcat 
and divine. ‘That, in a word, is truc re- 
ligion, which makes a geod man—-which 
renders one pious toward his God—con- 
formed to the pattern of his Saviour— 
benevolent ta his fellow men—humble ia 
his temper and manners—peaceable in 
fociety—juft in his treatment of all—con- 
defcending in cafes of difference—frict in 
the government of himielf—patient in ad- 
verfity—and attentive to his duty in all 
conditions and relations of life. When 
you fee fuch a character, you may believe 
that religion is there. “When you find 
this to be your character, you may be- 
lieve that wifdom has entered into your 


heart.” 
CABINET 
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CABINET or APOLLO. 
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PAPER: A Poem. 
Written by the late Dr, TRANKLIN, 
*OME wit of old—fuch wits of old there 
were-—— 
Whofe hints fhow’d meaning, whofe allu- 
fions care, 
By one brave ftroke to mark all human- 


kind, 

Call’d clear blank paper ev'ry infant 
mind ; 

When fill, as opening fenfe her dictates 
wrote, 


Fair virtue put a feal, or vice a blot. 
The thought was happy, pertinent, and 


true 5 
Methinks a genius might the plan purfue. 
1 (can you pardon my prefumption) I— 
No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 
Various the papers various wants pro- 
duce, 
The wants of fafhion, elegance, and ufe, 
Men are as various ; And, if right I fean, 
Each fort of paper reprefents fome man. 


Pray note the fop—half powder and 
half lace— 
Nice, as a bandboxwere hisdwelling place; 
He’s the gilt-prper, which apart you ftore, 
And lock from vulgar hands in the ’{cru- 
toire, 


Mcchanies, fervants, farmers, and fo 
forth, 
Are copy paper, of inferior worth ; 
Lefs priz’d, more ufeful, for your defk de- 
creed, 
Free to all pens, and prompt at every need. 


The wretch whom av'rice bids to pinch 
and fpare, {heir, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an 
Is coarfe érown-paper ; fuch as pedlars 
choofe 
To wrap up wares, which better men will 
ufe. 
Take next the mifer’s contraft, who de- 
ftroys [ joys. 
Health, fame and fortune, in around of 
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Will any paper match him? Yes, through 
out, 
He’s a true jinking-paper, paft all doubt. 


The retail politician’s anxious thought 

Deems #4i: fide always right, and that ftark 
nought ; 

He foams with cenfure; with applaufe 
he raves— 

A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 

He'll want no type his weakaefs to pro- 
claim, 

While fucha thing as fools-cop has a name. 


The hafty gentleman, whofe blood runs 
high, 
Whe picks a quarrel, if you fep awry, 
Who can’t a jeft, or hint, or look endure: 
What's he? What? Touch-peper, to be fure. 


von are our pocts, take them as they 

ail, 

Good, bad, rich, 
read at all 

Them and their works in the fame clafs 
you'll find ; 

They are the mere wajle-paper of mankind. 


Obferve the maiden, innocently fweet, 
She’s fair white-paper, an unfullied theet ; 
On which the happy man whom fate or- 

dains, [pains. 
May write his zame, and take her for his 
One inftance more, and only one I'll 
bring ; 
"Tis the great man who fcorns a little thing, 
Whoie thoughts, whoie deeds, whofe maz- 
ims are his own, 
Form’d on the feclings of his heart alone : 
True genuine rvyal-paper is his breatt ; 
Of all the kinds mott precious, purett, beft. 


poor, much read, not 
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For you bright laurels of immortal worth 
Shall bloom eternal on the brow of 
peace, 


Therefore behold the great and glorious 
{tar, 
That fhines confpicuous at the helz of 
ftate ; 
That led our heroesthro’ tremendous war, 
And robb'd the quiver of approaching 
fate. 
Copy from him the all celeftial flame ; 
The patriot’s virtue and the ruler’s 
guide ; 
On his pericctions rear a glorious name, 
And with him be your country’s boaft 
and pride. 
With him purfue where reafon deigns to 
lead ; 
Unaw'd by faction—conquer neediefs 
fear, 
And learn to copy each heroic deed 
From the bright annals of each paffing 
year. 








Firm to the caufe of lib erty remain, 
To freedom’s rights, and to the rights 





of God; 
hat India’s commerce may enrich our 
main, 
And peace and plenty gild Columbia’s 
rogd. 
That heaven born f{cience my difufe her 
hight 


Around the mind begloom’d with 
bigot zeal ; 
That art imcreafing may enchant the 
fight, 
And to the plough transform Bellona’s 
fteel. 


Rob of its fang, and all corrofive power 
The demon flander, ere its baneful ufe 
Deftroys the bud of many an op‘ning 
flower, 
And treats good nature with its curs’d 
abufe. 


Full many a genius, many a frecborn 
fon 


coil’d ; 3 


For flights of fancy been forever foil’d. 


given 


heaven, 





Spoil. 
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Then immortality will blefs your namee, 
And o’er your minds diffufe fuch {fae 
cred bliis, 
Than when th’ Archangel nature’s end 
acclaims 
You'll rife triumphant to the realms of 


peace. 
ALCADOUR. 


oo 


To the Editors of the Maflachufetts Maga- 
zine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


The following STANZAS, written by Mrs. 
RoBinson, the Sappho of her age, are, with 
pleafure prefented to the public eye, by an A- 
merican—The unaffected fimplicity, tender- 
acfs, and poetic beauty, evhich run through each 
line, muft charm every reader of tafe an? fen- 
tinzent, ANNA. 

TQYOUNDING billows,* ceafe your mos 

tion, 
Bear me not fo fwiftly o'er ; 

Ceafe your roarings, foamy ocean, 
I thall tempt your rage no morg. 

Ah ! within my bofom beating, 
Varying patlions wildly reign ; 

Love with proud reluctance mecting, 
Throbs by turns of joy and fain, 

Joy, that far from focs I wander, 

W bere their arts can reach no more } 

PAIN, that women's hearts grow fonder, 

When their dream of blifs is o’er.— 


Far I go where fate fhall lead me, 

Far acrois the reftlefs deep ! 
Where no ftranger’s ear fliall heed me, 

Where no eye for me thall weep. 
Proud has been my fetal pafion /— 

s «6 . 

Proud my injured heart fhall be! 

Every thought and inclination, 





Has felt its blaft, and from the ftroke re- 
[gun, 
Has—ere pure reafon had its courfe be- 


Therefore to you the prune and pen is 

i (foil ; 
To {pread improvement o'er our infant 

Tokeep the path, that leads to truth,to | 


And wreft the bloffom from eternal 


Sull fhall prove me worthy thee / 
| Not one figh fhall tell my ftory, 
Not one tear my cheek fhall ftain, 
Silent grief thall be my glory, 
Grief that /oops not to complain ! 
Yet ere far from ali I treafur’d 
Frederic +} ere I bid adieu ! 
Ere my days of pain are meafur’d, 
Take the fong that’s till thy due— 
I have lov’d thee, dearly lov'd thee ! 
Thro’ an age of worldly woe ; 
How unworthy | have prov’d thee, 
Let my mouraful exile fhow! 


| 
| 
! 


Ten 
* Written on ber pajage from Dever te Calais, 
7 The Prince of Wales. 
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Ten lone yéars of tender forrow, 
Hour hy hour | counted o’er ; 
Looking forward till tomorrow, 
Every day 1 lov’d thee more ! 
Power and fplendor could not charm me, 
Ino joy in wealth could fee :— 
Nor could threats or fears alarm me, 
Save the fear of lofing thee / 


When the ftorms of fortune prefs’d thee, 
7 have wept to fee thee weep ! 

When the pangs of care diftrefs’d thee, 
I have lull’d thofe cares to fleep! 


Think when all the world forfook thee, 
When with grief thy foul was prefs’d, 

How te thefe fond arms I took thee, 
How I clafp'd thee to my breatt. 


Often haft thou fmiling told me, 
Wealth and power were trifling toys, 
When thou fondly didft infold me, 
Rich in love’s luxuriant joys ! 
Fare thee well, ungrateful rover !— 
Welcome Gaellia’s hoftile fhore!— 
Now the breezes waft me over, 
Now we part—to meet no more !—— 





a 





To the Memory of a Tayvtor. 
A PARODY .—Scene 2 GARRET. 
) S aermensre ye walls! refound the dif- 


mal lay ! 
(A taylor cries} our mafler dy'd to-day ! 
Say what avails it now our feats to keep, 
Since he who feed us—Oh !—is faft afleep. 
Rife, rife, my friends! hafte! get upon 
your feet, 
We lofe our time if we preferve our feat : 
But let us, ere we leave the garret, try, 
Who beft can {peak his griefs, who loudeft 
cry. 
Begin——This charge the dying backram 
gave, 
And faid—Ye workmen fing, around my 
grave! 
Sing, whilft the widow’d lady fits below, 
And laughs, and eats, and fips, to foorhe 


her woe. 

O! Twift and Thimble, caft your work 
away, 

Burn all the thread, and ffitch no more to 
day, 

And with *your needles, now fo ufclefs 

rown, 

Infcribe this verfe on Buckram’s tender 
{tone : 

Let Nature chanec—let heav'n and earth 
deplore, 


For Buckram, beft of taylors, is no more ' 
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Twist. ; 
Tis done! fee Nature’s various charms de- 


cay ; 

*Tis dark as pitch, tho’ middle of the day! 

Ho! Molly ! bring us lights, that we may 
fee, 

How well inanimates with us agree. 

Lo! where in hell the faded cabbage lies, 

With him it flourifh’d and with him it 
dies ! 

Were Buckram living how the dyes would 
bloom, 

And fuits on fuits be featter’d o’er the 
room. 

Ah! what avail’d of bufinefs his ftore! 

He’s dead! and now enjoys the trade ag 
morc! 


THIMBLE. 

At morn good ale, at evening gin I prize: 

At morn and evening how they cheer’d 
my cyes, 

But Buckram always—Now, nor gin, nor 
beer, 

Can pleafe my foul, for Buckram is not 
here. 

Oh grief! the heated goofe and I agree, 

That hot with fire, and Linflam’d by thee, 

Alas! poor mafter, oft my thumb thall 
bleed, 

For lofing thee can I my ftitching heed ? 

Away, my needle, I will fit and roar, 

For Buckram, firft of taylors, is no more ! 


Stay-Tare. 

My wretched brethren, what avails our art, 

That mendeth clothes, yet cannot heal the 
heart? 

How Nature mourns! the fun has ceas’d 
to fhine, 

The dogs to bark, and filent are the fwine! 

Ye happy pigs, that on the clean ftraw lie, 

No more we hear ye grunt, or hear ye ery ; 

O! happy pigs, ye fleep in peace the fame, 

Nor heed the forrows which our breafts 
inflame ; 

But when awaken’d, O! how ye will 
mourn 

Your wath, beans, barley-meal, e’en all 
things feorn, 

And, ftretch’d at large upon your ftrawy 
bed, 

Will grunt in chorus, for poor Buckram’s 
dead ! 


Tumse. 
For himthe dogs fhall loathetheir ‘cuftom’d 
meal, 
The cats difdain the favory bit to fteal, 
Yet fhall they {cream in concert, louder far 
Than when at nightthey urge the amorous 


war; N 
o 
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No more, alas! their fqualling fhall for- | 
bear, i 
A fweeter mufic than their own to hear, 
But, growing wild, inceflantly thal! roar, | 
And teil that Buckram’s finging is no | 
more! 
‘Twist. 
No more fhall cloth retain its wonteddves, 
And e’en, untouch’d, fhall break the 
needles’ eyes : 


The fheers, when feiz’d by other hands 


for ule, 
Shall ftubborn clofe, and cutting-out re- 
fufe ; bread, 


And every journcyman fhall fcorn his 
And ftarve in pity, for a taylor’s dead! 


Sray-Tape. 
Hark ! hark! the meafures, by the pitying 
wind 
‘The fad news told, are grumbling here be- 
hind ! (fire ; 
The grumbling mcafures to the impatient 
His death regrumble, and the flame burrs 
higher ; 
‘Th’ impatient fire to embers wafted down, 
Now fnaps with rage, now foars with dif- 
mal moan : | plore, 
The wind, the meafures, and the fire de- 
For Buckram, beft of taylors, is no more ! 


Tuime_e, 
Whilf yonder cuthion fhall our needles 
hold, 
Fis fame to future taylors fhall be told. 


ALL. 
Adicu our fhop-board, coofe, and hell a- 
dieu ! [you ! 
Euckram is dead, and we muft part with 


‘Twist. 
Refound the tale of woc, for Buckram’s 
dead! 
ALL. 


We will, as long as we can needles thread, 
Here every thimbled hero fhook his 
head, 
Now grief grew riotous, they kick’d, they 
roar’d; 
At lait it broke, and al! came tumbling 
from the board ! 
[T. and C. Mag. 


——— ——_— —-_ — 


Sonner to the Mornine. 
ExtraSed for the Maffachufetts Magazine, 
WV ORN’S beaming eyes at length un- 
clo’, 


And wake the bluthes of the rofe, 
That all night Jong oppreis’d with dews, 
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Reclin’d, forlorn, the languid head, 

And fadly fought its parent bed ; 

Warmth from her ray the trembling 
flow’r derives, 

And fweetly blufling through its tears re- 

Vives. 

* Morn’s beaming eyes at length unclofe,” 

And melt the tears that bend the rofe ; 


| But can their charms fupprefs the figh, 


Or chace the tear from forrow’s eye? 

Can all their luftrous light impart 

One ray of peace to forrow’s heart ? 

Ah! no; their fires her faining foul op- 
prefs— 

Eve’s penfive fhades more footh her meek 
diftrefs. 








Sonnet to the Liry. 
Extra&ed for the Maffachufetts Magazine. 


aad filken flow’r! that in the dewy 
vale 


Unfolds thy modeft beauties to the morn, 
And breath’ft thy fragance on her wan- 
dering gale, 

O’er earth’s green hills and fhadowy val- 
lies borne ; 


When day has clos’d his dazzling eye, 
And dying gales fink foft away ; 

When eve fteals down the weftern fky, 
And mountains, woods, and vales decays 


Thy tender cups, that graceful fwell 
Droop fad beneath her chilly dews ; 
Thy odours feck their filken cell, 

And twilight veils thy languid hues. 


But foon, fair flow’r! the morn fhall rife, 
And rear again thy penfive head ; 

Again unveil thy fuowy dyes, 

Again thy velvet foliage {pread. 


Sweet child of fpring! like thee, in for- 
row’s fhade, 

Full oft 1 mourn in tears, and droop for- 
lorn ; 

And 0! like thine, may light my glooms 
pervade, 

And forrows fly before joy’s living raorn. 





Epirary on a GuLazire. 


RECARIOUS dealer! Death, alas ' 
Has fnapt in two tife’s brittle glats ; 
Keen was thy di’mond on the pane, 
And well thy putty ftopt the rain ; 


But ail thy arts were weak thro’ life, 
Death cut more certain with his feythe ; 
Aud thou, fafe from a rainy day, 





Aad veil’d in chilling fade its hues, 





Art putty’d up in mother clay. 
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The Ross and the Butterrty. 
A FABLE, by CUNNINGHAM, 


A’ day’s early dawn a gay Butterfly 
{py'’d 


A budding yours Rofe, and he wifh’d 
her his bride : 

She bluth’d when fhe heard him his paf- 
fion declare, 

And tenderly told him—he need not 
defpair. 

Their faith was foon plighted as lovers 
will do, 

He fwore to be conftant, fhe vow’'d to 
be true. 

It had not been prudent to deal with 
delay, lawray; 

The bloom of a rofe paffes quickly 

And the pride of a butterfly diesina day. 


When wedded, away the wing’d gentle- 
man hies, 

From flow’ret to flow’ret he wantonly flies; 

Nor did he revifit his bride, till the fun 

Had lefs than one fourth of his journey 
to run. 


The Rofe thus reproach’d him: “ Al- 
ready fo cold ! 

“ How feign’d, O you falfe one, the paf- 
fion you told ! 

* *Tis an age fince youleft me;” the meant 
a few hours ; 

But fuch we'll fuppofe the fond language 
of flowers : 

“ I faw when you gave the bafe vi'let a 
kils ; 

“ How—how could you ftoop to a mean- 
nefs like this ? 


“ Shall a low, little wretch, whom we 
rofes defpife, 

“ Find favour, O love ! in my Butterfly’s 
eyes? 

“ On a tulip quite tawdry, I faw your 
fond rape, 

* Nor yet could the pitiful primrofe ef- 
cape : 

“% Dull daffodils too, were with ardour ad- 
drefs’d, 

“ And poppies ill {cented you kindly ca- 
ref{s'd.”” 


The coxcomb was pigu’d, and reply’d 
with a fneer, 

That you’re firft to complain, I com- 
mend you, my dear ! 

But know, from your conduct my max- 
ims I drew, 

And if I’m inconftant,I copy from you. 

{ faw the boy Zephyrus rifle your 


charms, 
* 1 faw how you fimper’d and fmil'd ia his 
arms ; 
Pol. Fi, If 
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“ The honey bee kifs’d you, you cannot 
difown, 

“ You favour’d befides—O difhonour |~ 
a drone ; 

“ Yet worfe—'tis a crime you muft not 
deny, 

“ Your fwects were made common, falfe 
Rofe, to a fly.” 


MORAL. 
This law, long ago, did love’s providence 
make, 
That every coquette fhould be curs’d 
with a rake. 
A, 








Sranzas on a Lake in Savoy, en- 
vironed with Mountains, Preci- 
pices, &c. 

Ho” fmooth that lake expands its 

ample breaft! 


Where {miles in foften’d glow the fum- 


mer {ky ; 

How vaft the rocks that o’er its furface 
reft! 

How wild the fcenes its winding fhores 
fupply. 

Now down the weftern fteep flow finks 
the fun, 

And paints with yellow gleam the tufted 
woods ; 

While here the mountain fhadows, broad 
and dun, 

Sweep o'er the chryftal mirror of the 
floods. 

Mark how his fplendor tips with partial 
light 

Thofe fhatter’d battlements! that on the 
brow 


Of yon bold promontory burft to fight, 
From o’er the woods that darkly {pread 
below. 


In the foft bluth of light’s reflected power, 
The ridgy rock, the woods that crown its 
fteep, 
Th’ illumin’d battlement,and darkertower, 
On the fmooth wave in trembling beauty 
fleep. 
But, lo! the fun recals his fervid ray, 
And cold and dim the wat’ry vifions fail ; 
Vhile o'er yon cliff, whofe pointed craggs 


decay, 

Mild evening draws her thin empurpled 
veil! 

How fweet that ftrain of melancholy 
horn ! 


That floats along the flowly chbing wave, 

And up the far receding mountains berne, 

Returas a dying clofe trom Echo's cave! 
lisa} 
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Hail fhadowy forms of fill, expreilive 
Eve ! 
Your penfive graces ftealing on my heart, 
Bid all the fine attun’d emotions live, 
And fancy all her lovelicft dreams im- 
part. 
[Romance of the Fore/t. 








For the Massacnusetts MaGazine. 
Hymn to CHEERFULNESS. 


YMPH of the darkly rolling eye, 
Earob’d in fancy’s tinctur’d vei, 
Forth from thy fecret covert fly, 
And take vofteffion of my breatft. 
Now fancy’s airy forms, on wing, 
Their momentary charms difplay, 
And fcem to chide thy long delay, 
* In numbcr boundlefs, as the blooms of 
fpring.” 


Here let us join the nightly dance, 
And {port on yonder flow'ry lawn, 
Beneath the foft moon’s filver glance, 
And thun the purple light of morn. 
Im miduight’s folitary hours, 
O Cheerfulnefs, thy charms beftow, 
Spread o’er our minds a peaceful glow, 
And breathe a fragrance on the ficlds and 
flowers. 


Loft to all feeling, fenfe and fhame, 

The mifer grafps his golden toys, 

Spurns the rich honours of thy name, 

And poifons all his focial joys. 

How foon his fairy profpects fade, 
See haggard difappointinent ftand ; 
Behold he moves his fable hand, 

Aad clouds the landfcape with a gloomy 

fhade, 


The failor quits the realms of eafe, 

Forfakes, alas! thy happy reign, 

He ploughs with joy the foaming feas, 

But, lo! he ne’er returns again. 

While round the howling billows rave, 
Hark! how he fhricks with wild affright, 
As dim he fees the ghof of night, 

Half viewlefs gleaming thro’ the fea green 

wave! 


Fair Goddefs, to thy charms divine 

Thy fuppliant daily homage pays, 

And lights thy confecrated fhrine 

With pure ailection’s hallow’d blaze. 

Tere let me foft Contentment find, 
And far from all the din of courts, 
Amidft thefe lively rural {ports 

Reap the rich harveft of a virtuous mind. 

THE HERMIT, 
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For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZING 
The Inpian in Prison. 


NCE on thofe plains where nature 
gave me birth, 

In mild ferenity well pleas’d I rov'd, 

Tafted the fweets and fipp’d the wines of 
joy. 

Freedom, that bleft prerogative of man, 

Was mine: To me ihe gave unbounded 
blifs ; 

Gave me to roam where fancy call'd, and 
where 

The flowers of eafe, without the thorns of 
care, 

Lifted,in honeft pride,their fragrant heads. 


There I enjoy’d a father’s tender love, 
That led my youthful feet in all the ways 
Which nature thew’d and cultom pointed 


out ; 
Taught me totame the lordly beaft, that 
fill’d 


With cries the folitary wildernefs ; 
‘Faught me toaim aright the miilive dart, 
To bunt the gloomy dens, where lurks 
alone 
The hoflile beaft, and fhuns the eye of day. 
Paternal care infiructed me to guide 
The tottering barge acrois the ruffled pool; 
To tear the tinny monfters from the deep ; 
To lure the airy wanderers to my net; 
To fhun the poifon’d ferpent’s deadly fting, 
And the more pois’nous rage of vengeful 
man. 


*l'was there a mother's fond folicitude 

I knew ; 
Her care protected, and her love preferv'd 
My youthful frame from all the woes of life. 
When pallid ficknefs fhock my tender 


frame, 

And potent death feem’d ardent for his 
prey, 

Then would maternal care procure the 
fhield 


That turn’d the levell’d dart afide. 
A brother’s converie there and fifter’s 

love, 

Beam'd like the fun upon good fortunc’s 
day ; 

Andin aflliction’s night,like the fair moon, 

Shed heavenly comforts on its weeping 
fhades. 

Together oft we've join’d the friendly 
throng, 

And while the hours in fwift fucceflion 
flew, 

Cheerful and bleft have fearch’d the finny 
{ftream, 

Or rov'd the woods and fhady groves a- 


long. 


th 
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Such was the fea of pleafure, where in 
youth 
i fwam, unconfcious of the hidden rocks. 
Child of the woods, by parent nature 
nurs’d, 
I {pent my youth in folitary wilds, 
Slept on the rafy couch of much lov’d eafe, 
Heedlefs of thorns, thofe cares of riper 
days. 
But war, dread demon, ftalk’d the plains 
along, 
While his big ery roll’d through the hol- 
low vale, 
Aad mighty tremblings feiz’d the hills a- 
round. 
High wav’'d the banners of infulting foes ; 
Their deadly weapons gleam’d upon the 
hills 
Like meteors dancing in the fhades of 
night— 
Stern ftrode the chief in all the pomp of 
war, 
And wav'd his {word in triumph o’er his 
head. 
To guard the infant, to protect the fire, 
To fave my country from the impending 
ftorm, 
{ feiz’d my arms, and with the warrior 
band 
Ruflh'd, like the lion, on the bloody foe. 
AAs two dark clouds that lift their fullen 
brows 
Above the hills, and at adiftance frown, 
‘Then meet with fury ; while the angry 
winds 
Howl o’er the hills, and roar the groves 
along, 


Loud thunders rumble, and the lightnings 


’ blaze— 
So roar'd the fight—warrior with warrior 
mix’d, 
In horrid confufion, Five bleody youths 
Lay welt’ring at my feet, ere came the 
blow, 
‘That gave the curfed wound: Prone in 
the duft 
i fell: Ah, had I dy’d in honour’s caufe ! 
A warrior ought to meet a warrior’s fate. 
Scarce had the battle ceas’d, when I was 
led, 
Refmear’d with blood, into this dreary cell. 
Here have lain, o’erwhelm’d with tides 


of gricf, 


And wifh’d ia vain for death. No com- | 


fort here ; 
No confolation to my harrafs’d foul ! 


Dire is this gloomy place. No found I 
hear, 

gave the fad accents of. my butcher’d 
friends, 
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Who mourn in wild defpair: Save when 
I hear 

The big mouth’d bell fpeak fullen in the 
car 

Of night, and tell when comes the hour of 
reft: 

At morning, too, his voice falutes the 
dawn, 

Bids drowfy mortals fhake off fleep, and 
rife. 

Oft at hia voice I wake ; but wake, alas! 

To fcenes for me too awful to defeaibe ! 


When will the happy moment come, 
when free’d 
From this detefted gloom, my feet fha'l 


rove, 
The fields again, when gales bring health 
and peace! 
LINUS. 





For the MassacuusetTTs Macazine. 


The Guosr of Warren. 
A VISION. 
By the Same. 
| Pe roar’d the furges of the fea 
Along the rocky thore; 
All darkneis was the night to me, 
And mirth was heard no more. 


On Bunker’s hill alone ! ftood, 
High on the mofly rocks ; 

The tear of grief my face bedew’d ; 
Hoarfe winds figh’d through my locks: 


Of WARREN’s death, my fighing fong 
Told the lamented tale : 

My numbers roll’d the hill along, 
Borne by the pafling gale. 


At length, upon a gloomy cloud, 
I faw great WARREN foar ; 

Ten thoufand warriors round him bow'd, 
And wav'd their {words of gore. 


Borne on the pinions of the wind, 
The fplendid vifion pafs’d ; 

While WARREN catft a look behind, 
And thus the bard addrefs'd. 


“ Sweet are thy numbers, fon of fongs}. 
My thade is footh’d to reft; 

No more fhal! great Cotumuia’s wrongs 
Difturb my tranquil breaft. 


To {cenes, in other worlds, I go, 
Where joys fhall never end ; 

Then ceafe thy fong, O bard of woe ! 
And weep no more thy friend.” 


He faid—they mounted on the gale, 
While mutic roll’d around ; ' 
Thro’ the broad fky in pomp they fail, 

‘Yo realms where joys abound. 


Cave 
e@ 2S 
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By Mrs. Rapcuirr. 


N the fightlefs air I dwell, 
On the floping fun beams play ; 
Delve the cavern’s inmoft cell, 
Where never yet did day light ftray: 


Dive beneath the green fea waves, 
And gambol in the briny deeps ; 

Skim ev'ry fhore that Neptune laves, 
From Lapland’s plains to India’s fteeps. 


Oft | mount with rapid force 
Above the wide earth’s fhadowy zone ; 
Follow the day ftar’s flaming courfe 
Through realms of {pace to thought 
unknown : 


And liften to celeftial founds 

That {well the air unheard of men, 
As I watch my nightly round, 

O’er woody fteep, and filent glen. 


Under the fhade of waving trees, 

On the green bank of fountain clear, 
At penfive eve I fit at eafe, 

Whule dying mufic murmurs near, 


And oft, on point of airy clift, 
That hangs upon the Weflern main, 
1 watch the gay tints, pafling fwift, 
And twilighg veil the liquid plain, 


Then, when the breeze has funk away, 
And ocean fearce is heard to lave, 

For me, the fea nymphs foftly play 
Their dulcet fhells beneath the wave. 


Their dulcct fhells! I hear them now, 
Slow {wells the firain upon mine ear ; 

Now faintly falls—now warbles low, 
Till rapture melts into a tear. 


The ray that flivers o’er the det, 
And trembles thro’ the leafy fhade, 
And tints the fcene with fofter hue, 
Calls me to rove the lonely glade ; 


Or hie me to fome ruin'’d tower, 
Faintly fhewn by moon light gleam, 
Where the lone wand'rer owns my power 
In fhadows dire that fubftance icem ; 


In thrilling founds that murmur woe, 
And pauiing filence makes more dread; 
In mutic breathing from below 
Sad folemn ftrains, that wake the dead. 


Unfeen I move—unknown am fear'd ; 
Fancy's wildeft dreams I weave; 

And oft by bards my voice is heard 
To die along the gales of eve, 
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Sonc of a Spuairt. 


Ont to Linerty. 


Hn. the man, who, unconftrain'd, 
Obeys but Natyre’s equal laws ; 
Who fears no power by might maintain’d, 
And boldly vindicates his Country's 

caufe. 


Fortune’s attacks fecure he braves, 
Firmly prepar’d for any chance ; 
None tremble at her frowns but flaves, 
Whofe daftard fears their abject hopes 
enhance. 


| His roving fteps, uncurb’d by dread, 


From clime to clime can freely roam ; 
He goes where choice or fortune leads, 
Freedom his guide, and all the world 
his home. 


Confcious of worth, his generous foul 
To ftoop to lawlefs power difdains ; 
No threats or force his thoughts control, 
He ¢’en enjoys his Liberty in chains. 


MUSA. 








STANZA 5&, 
W ritten extempore, oe feeing a beatiful Young 
Lady bathing at a difance. 


OW {weet do Clara’s charms appear, 
When bathing in yon ftream {o clear! 
My {oul in rapture melts away, 
I feel each faculty decay, 


Kind god of Love ! thy aid impart, 
To foothe a wretched ihepherd’s heart ; 
O, teach the lovely, cruel fair, 

The anguith of my foul to fhare ! 


Or, from my tortur’d love-fick brea} 
Which knows ror joy, nor peace, nor ret! 
Withdraw the cruel, deadly dart, 

That fadly wounds my yielding heart. 


LEANDER. 








The ApvanTaGe of VirTVE. 


IRTUE, foft blam of every woe, 
Of every gift the cure; 
*Tis thou alone that canift beftow 
Pleafures unmix’d and pure. 


The fhady wood, the verdant mead, 
Are Virtue’s flow’ry road; * 
Wor painful are the fteps which lead 

To her divine abode. 


"Tis not in palaces or halls, 
She or her train appear ; 
Far off the flies trom pompous walls, 
Virtue and Peace dwell here. 
MONTHLY 
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Summary of Foreign Intelligence. 


oO 2 ee a 
ConstTantinoptz, April 27, 
HE people are anxious for a war 
with Rufiia, and as the greateft pre- 
parations are making to complete the mil- 
utary eftablifhment, it is confidently re- 
ported and believed that the defires of 
the people will be complied with. A 
rumour was circulated three days ago, 
that the Porte had ordered the French 
frigates to quit the Archipelago. The fa& 
is, thatthe French fhips meet with the 
moft ample protection, and are permitted 
to difpofe of their cargoes, and to carry 
on their commerce in the fame manner as 
they did during the exiftence of the old 
government. A French brig from Smyr- 
na has brought orders to the frigates to 
return to Toulon: This brig carried into 
Smyrna two Englifh merchantmen, which 
fhe had captured in her pailage from 
Toulon. 

_A member of the National Conven- 
tion arrived here yefterday : His entry 
was magnificent, and he appeared with 
the bonnet rouge on his head. The ob- 
ject of his mifiion is not yet known, but 
it is faid, that itis for the purpofe of 
pointing out to the Porte, the policy and 
neceffity of fupporting the Polith patriots 
againft Raffia, and of Pruffia, and promi- 
fing that if this fyftem ef policy is adopted, 
the French will protect with their fleets, 
the trade of Turkey. 





FLANDERS, 
Camp of Ecloo, near Thielt, fune 2%. 

I have only time to inform you of the 
melancholy pofture of affairs in Weft 
Flanders. Ypres furrendered yefterday 
morning; the garrifon confifting of ten 
battalions, much reduced in number by 
the fiege, are prifoners of war, and have 
been efcorted to Lille; the Hanoveri- 
ans are at Bruges, where the Britifh, who 
were at Oftend, joined them laft mght. 
General Clairfayt is at Thielt, and unlefs 
he receives reinforcements, muft fall back 
upon Ghent tomorrow. 

Never was feen fuch a break up as that 


of yefterday at Oftend : Every body that 


could find the means were quiting the 
place. The magiftrates and people of 
property were all gone: When the French 
come, they will find nothing but maga- 
zines empty, fhops fhut up and deferted. 
General Steward gave leave to all the 
inhabitants yehestay to depart: All 
the fhips in the harbour were ordered 
out into the road, and all the baggage 
belonging to the ftaff, the 85th Regi- 
ment of foot, and the 8th Dragoons, was 
embarked ; the departure of Prince Er- 
neft was the fignal of alarm and flight. 
The French came yefterday with 20,000 
men to Roufelaer. A piquet of 30 men of 
the 8th dragoons, fent out in the morning, 
was furrounded and taken, before Giftell, 
As far as we can judge from appearances, 
Nicuport and Oftend will be abandoned 
to them in the courfe of two days, with- 
out ftriking a blow, for the inundations 
have not produced the expected effect. 
The French have again paffed the Sam-~ 
bre, and invefted Charleroi, with more nu- 
merous forces than before, fo that we have 
no afliftance to hope from that quarter, 
but much to fear. 





FRAN C Ss. 

Paris, May 28.—The National Con- 
vention have lately decreed the formation 
of a military fchool in the plain of Sab- 
lons, near Paris. The heads of this de- 
cree are: That there fhall be fent to Par- 
is from each diftrict of the Republic, fix 
young citizens, from the age of 16 to 17 
and an half, to receive, by a revolutionary 
education, all the knowledge and habits 
of a Republican Soldier. They thalt 
come to Paris on foot, unarmed, and tra~ 
vel as the defenders of the Republic : The 
national agents of the diftricts fhall take 
fuch meafures that the Eleves of their vi- 
cinity fhall march ten days after the re- 
ceipt of the decree. The Eleves of the 
military fchook fhall be clothed, armed, 
and fed, at the expenfe of the Republic. 
They fhall be exercifed in the ufe of arm», 
the mancuvres of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery. They fhall learn the principles 
of the art of war, and fortification ; they 
fhal! be trained to fraternity, good man- 

ners, 
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ners, love of their country, and a hatred 
for Kings ; and be under the immediate 
inipecticn and management of the Com- 
mitice of Public Welfar 





DEFEAT: Se »- SPANIARDS. 
Letter from the Kipref atatives near the Eaf- 
ern Pyre ‘nhean army. 

Cirovens Cot.zacurs. We haveto 
announce to you a great victory obtained 
over the Spaniards. Nothing but the 
infant love of country could have ena- 
bled our brothers in arms to have over- 
come the almoft tafuperable obftacles 
which oppo: ed their fucce!s, and which 


fhielde:! their enemics. Sc. Elmos, fituat- 
ed on an almoft inacceflible mountain, has 
fallen, and its gornfon, though thus fit- 
wated, hav: tulated. We have this 
inflant been to ‘ee, according to the terms 
of capitulation, 7000 fla ‘es glepofit their 
arms atthefect ofthe Republicans, andtake 
the oath not to ferve againft the Freach re- 
public during +h re war. The force of the 
Spanifh vs rds at Collioure and its envi- 


rous, are fix battalions of Spanifh, and 
one regiment of little Waloon guards ; 
in all eleven regiments not compleat, 
befides artiliery and cavalry. Return of 
prifoners, 3 Marfhals de Camp, 10 Briga- 
diers, 15 Colenels, 60 Licutenant Colo 
nels, 300 Captains and Lieutenants, 300 
Sergcants, 6468 privates, and feveral com- 
panies of cavalry and artillery, 6468 
mufquets, 20 ftandards, 100 cuefts of tam- 
bour, all the horfes and mules, the army 
and equipments of the cavalry and artil- 
lery. We have fent two officers who 
are charged to prefent to the National 
Convention the fplendid throphies of this 
victory of republicans. 

Signed, Sounsray and Mituavp. 





ENGLAWN D. 

Lonpon, fure 7—The committee of 
American merchants had an interview 
with Mr, Pitt on Saturday lait, to know 
whether they might with confidence pre- 
pare their goods for the American mar- 
kets as ufual,or whether, underthe exifting 
circumftances, the alarm of a rupture was 
fufficiently grounded to make them hefi- 
tate in executing the orders they had re- 
ceived ? Mr. Pitt declined giving them 
any advice as to executing their orders ; 
he faid he was happy in being able to 
affure them, that the governments of the 
two countries were dilpofed to preferve a 
good underftanding ; but it could not be 
concealed that Jacobin doctrines had 
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made their way in America to fuch am 
extent asto make it doubtful what would 
be the itlue of the differences now to be 
fettled. He trufted, however, that they 
would be guided by moderation and wif- 
dom in the propofitions they had to make 
to this country, and the gentiemen, whom 
they had deputed on the occafion, would 
find his majefty’s minifters earneftly dif- 
pofed to preferve the peace which fo! hap- 
pily fubfifted between the two countries. 


Sure 28.—A fervant belonging to the 
Duke of York arrived this morning at the 
Secretary of State’s office with difpatches 
from his Royal Highnefs. The particulars 
of the contents have not yet tran{pired ; 
but it is known that they confirm what 
has been ftated, that the army has ‘made 
a movement towards Nivelles to faccour 
the Prince of Orange, who was judged to 
be in a critical fituation, on account of 
the immenfe numbers of the French. 

This meffenger was obliged to come by 
the way of Holland,which puts it beyond 
a doubt that the F rench have cut off com- 
pletely for the prefent, all communication 
between Eaft and Weft Flanders. 

Gen. Kofciutko’s account of the action 
between the Polith troops, and the army 
of the King of Prutfia, received by the 
Dutch mails, differs, very materially, 
from that given in the Berlin papers. 
The lofs of the Poles amount to 6e0 
men, that of the enemy is much more 
confidcrable. Some reports ftate the lofs 
of the Pruffians at soo killed and wound- 
ed and that of the Ruflians at 400. 

Yefterday Mr. Jay, the American Min- 
ifter, had a private interview with Mr. 
Pitt at his haoke i in Dawning ftreet. 

We have juft learnt that the Freach, 
having returned in great numbers to Nicu- 
port, have retaken the town of Furnels, 
and all the ports of which a part of our 
garrifon had poffefled themfelves the 
evening before. Sixty thoufand French 
troops, collected from Lifle, Countray and 
Menin, are now furrounding the ‘ortrets 
of Ypres, the communication of which, 
with the other places in Flanders, is ca- 
tirely cut off. The bombardmeni of it 
is carried on vigoroufly. ‘Two attempts, 
it is faid, have been made to take it by 
affault. An attempt is meditated by the 
French, on Offend, It appears that the 


French have fired red hot balls into Ypres, 

by which means they have de ftreved the 
convents, 2nd many nne buildings belong- 
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pleafant intelligence, that Gen. Clairfayt 
had fuftained a defeat in his attempt to 
relieve Ypres on the 12th mft. In confe- 
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quence, it is faid that Ypres had furrere 
dered on the 13th, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Havirax, ‘fuly 24. 
CAPTURE of the FRENCH CONVOY. 

N Tuefday laft arrived from the 
Capes of the Delaware, his Maj- 
efty’s fhips Argonaut of 70 guns, Capt. 
Aylmer, and L’Oifeau of 36 guns, Capt. 
Murray; having under their convoy the 
following Frenchy and American veilels : 
5 thips, 1 fnow, 6 Brigs and 1 fehooner, 
chietly laden with flour, and belonging 
to Philadelphia and Alexandria. ‘Theie 
veffels are prizes to his Majefty’s fhips 
under the command of Rear Admiral 
Murray. The Admiral failed from Ply- 
mouth the rgth of May, having under his 
command, the following fquadrona, which 
ire appointed to the American ftation, 
and are to rendezvous at this place. 


Ships. Guns. 
Refolution, 74 
Argonaut, 79 
Africa, 64 
Thetis, 38 
L’Oifeau, , 36 
Celopatra, 32 
Thifbe, 23 
Alert, 14 


Tt is faid that Fauchet had been for fome 
time colleXing this provifion fleet, and 
that he expected the arrival of four fail of 
the line, which not arriving at the time 
appointed, and the expenfes of demurage, 
&e. high, he had concluded to fend them 
away with the above mentioned convoy. 

GRAND NAVAL COMBAT. 
Leiter from Admiral Ear! Howe, on board the 
Queen Charlotte, June 2%, 1794. 

Stir, 

THINKING it may not be neceffary 
to make a more particular report of my 
proceedings with the fleet for the infor- 
mation of the Lords Commifhioners of the 
Admiralty, I confine my communications 
chiefly in this difpatch, tothe occurren- 
ces when in prefence of the enemy yelter- 
day. 

Finding on my return off Breft, on the 
toth paft, that the French fleet had, a few 
days before put to fea; and receiving on 
the fame evening adviecs from Admiral 





Mont2ague,! deemedit requifite to endeave 
our to form a junction with the Rear 
Admiral as foon as poffible, and proceeded 
immediately for the ftation on which he 
meant to wait for the return of the Venus. 
But having gained very credible intelli- 
gence on the arft of the fame month, 
whereby I had reafon to fuppole the 
French fleet was then but a few leagues 
farther to the weftward, the courfe betore 
fteered was altered accordingly. 

On the morning of the 28th the enemy 
where difcovered far to windward, and 
partial actions were engaged with them 
that evening, and the next day. The 
weather guage having been obtained in 
the progrefs of the laft mentioned day, 
and the fleet being in a fituation for 
bringing the enemy to clofe action the 
firit initant, the thips bore up together 
for that purpofe, between 7 and § o'clock 
in the morning. 

The French, therefore, conftfting of 
twenty fix fail of the Hne, oppofed to his 
Majefty’s fleet of twenty five, waited for 
the action, and fuftained the attack with 
their cuftomary refolution. 

In leis than an hour after the clofe ac 
tion commenced in the centre, the French 
Admiral,engaged by the Queen Charlotte, 
crowded off and was followed by moft of 
the fhips of his van in condition to carry 
fail after him, leaving with ws to or 12 of 
his cripled or totally difmafted hips, 
exclufive of one funk inthe engagement. 
The Queen Charlotte had then loft her 
fore topmaft and the main topmait fell 
over the tide very foon after. 

The greater number of the other fhips 
of the Britith fleet were at this time 
fo much difabled, or widely feparated, 
and under fuch circumftances with re- 
fpect to thofe fhips of the enemy in a 
ftate for action, and with which the fir- 
ing was ftill continued, that two or three 
even of their difmafted fhips attempted 
to get under a fpritfail, fingly, or finaller 
fail raifed on the ftump of the foremaft 
could not be detained. Seven remained 
in our pofleflion, one of which however 
funk before the adequate affiftance could 
be given to her crew; but many were faved. 
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The Brunfwick having loft her mizen 
maft in the action, and drifted to leeward 
of the French retreating fhips, was obli- 
ged to put away large to the northward 
of them. The mattrial injury to his 
Majefty’s fhips, I underftand, is confined 
principally to their mafts and yards, which 
I conclude will be {peedily replaced. 

I have not yet been able to collect regu- 
lar accounts of the killed and wounded in 
the different fhips. Capt. Montague is 
the only officer of his rank who fell in the 
action. The number of both difcriptions 
i hope will prove fmall, the nature of the 
fervice confidered ; but I have the con- 
cern of being obliged to add on this fub- 
ject that Admiral Graves had reccived a 
wound in the arm, and that Rear Admi- 
rals, Bowyer and Pafley, and Capt. Mutt 
of the Queen have each had a leg taken off. 





REMARKS on the PRESENT SITUA+ 
TION of FRANCE. 

The refources of France are fo aftonifh- 
ingly great that the lofs of 25 fhips at ‘Tou- 
lon fearcely excited the attention of the 
nation. ‘The lois of them has not been 
mentioned by the National Convention, 
as an event in any refpect connected with 
the great fyftem of their revolution. A- 
midit this difafter they purfued their vic- 
tories, and in a few months fitted out a 
fleet equal, according, to the Englifh ac- 
count, to theirs. France muft excite the 
aftonifhment of the world. Alone fhe is 
fighting the caufe of freedom, of mankind, 
and particularly of America. Befet with 
a banditti of tyrants, fhe appears like a 
lion, furrounded with every ravenous beatt 
of the foreft. Animated with the ipirit 
of liberty, they will roufe to the combat, 
and like her fitter America, who alw ays 
became formidable from her misfortunes, 
will renew their attacks with tenfold en- 
ergy. In Flanders the French are almoft 
uniformly victorious. The Germans are 
computed to have loft 60,000 men in the 
month of May, and are now wholly on the 
defenfive. 





DISTRESSTNG CONFLAGRATION. 
On Wednefday the joth ult. a fire in 
this town began itsdevaftation in the Rope- 
walk owned by Mr. Howe, about twenty 
minutesafter 40’clock, A.M. from accident. 
Mr. How had kindled a fire that morning, 
afpark from which caught fome hemp 
and tar, and inftantly communicated the 
flames im all directions, baffling ev ery ef- 
fort to extinguifh them. ‘The alarm was 
anftantly fpread through the town ; but 
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before any number of citizens could bé 
collected, fuch was the quantity of the 
combuftibles on fire, all the walks ac- 
jacent, fix of which were fix hundred feet 
in length, were enveloped in the flames ; 
which, fed by immenfe quantities of hemp, 
cordage and tar, fpread with nearly the 
celerity of electricity. A large number 
of dwelling houfes in Green’s Lane and 
in the ftreet facing the Ropewalks have 
been deftroyed, and, it is faid, nearly one 
hundred families turned out of doors by 
this diftretling accident. 





PUBLIC EXECUTION. 

On Wednefday afternoon, 3oth ult. 
Colltns, Ferticti, and Poletki, were execut- 
ed on the common in this town for pira- 
cy, agreeably to the fentence.of the Cir- 
cuit Court. 


MARRIAGES. 

MassacnuseTTs.—Boflon, Mr. Jacob 
Fuftis to Mifs Eliza S. Gray ; Mr. Haac 
Larkin, junior editor of the Independent 
Chronicle, to Mifs Nabby Clark; Mr. 
William Trefrey to Mifs Mary Stimpfon; 
Mr. Afa Hatch to Mils Patty Brown ; Mr. 
Thomas Stepfon to Mifs Polly Hammond ; 
Mr. Thomas H. Kemble to Miis Abigail 
Bumitead. : 

Dedham, Mr. Jofiah Bumftead to Mifs 
Abigail Baker. 

Lexington, Dr. Jofeph Fitk, jun. to Mifs 
Betfey Stone. 

Methuen, The Rev. Titus ‘Theodore Bar- 
ton to Miis Ruth Wood. 

Salem, Capt. John Fofter to Mifs Polly 
Burchmore. 

Tewkefury, Mr. Ruflell Mcers to Mite 
Sufannah Duton. 








DEATHS. 

Massacuvuset rs.—-Bofon, Mr. John Ros 
binfon, 56; Mr. Daniel Collins, 533 Mifs 
Sally Mackay ; Capt. Jofeph Cowdin, 29 3 
Samuel May, "Eg. 71; Mrs.Frances Maud, 
573 Mifs Phebe Ha low, 18; Mrs. Han- 
nah Dinmore, 68 ; Mrs. Sarah Davis, 47 ; 
Mifs Mary Blake, 29; Capt. William Por- 
ter, 30; Mr. John Winniett, 70; Mr. 
John Clap; Mr. William Eaton, 38 ; 
Mrs. Mary Alline; Mr. William Foot, 
443 Mrs. Eliza Eaton, 38; Mr. William 
Penniman, 59. 


Boylfon, Mrs. Rebekah Keyes, $9. 


Gloucefter, Mrs. Mary Be ch, 313 Mrs. 
Deborah Melvill, 58. 

Haverhill, Mrs. Prifcil'a Bartlett. 

Plymouth, Mas. Nancy Jacko 
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